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A  GREAT  TEMPTATION 


CHAPTER     I. 

STRUGGLES. 

Half  an  hour  later  Anna  Lindsay 
heard  Sir  Ralph  leave  the  house, 
and  watched  his  tall  figure  as  he 
walked  across  the  Market  Place. 
Then  she  went  down  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  found  Laura  still  there. 

'Sir  Ralph  Woodland  has  just  been 
here,'  said  Laura,  quietly  enough,  as 
Anna  entered. 
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'Indeed?'  replied  Anna,  trying  to 
speak  in  her  ordinary  way. 

'  He  has  come  down  to  see  about 
the  alterations  at  Harewood ;  he  is 
going  to  stay  on  a  little  while  now 
for   the  shooting,  he  said.' 

'  He's  a  great  sportsman,  isn't 
he?' 

'  Yes,  George  said  he  is  a  splendid 
shot ;  he  has  gone  down  now  to 
George  at  the  office.' 

That  was  all  that  was  said.  Anna 
sat  drinking  her  tea,  and  wondering 
that  the  carpet  did  not  open  under 
Laura's  feet  and  swallow  her  up  for 
her  iniquities.  Laura  sat  silent  and 
absorbed.  These  two  women  never  had 
much  to  say  to  each  other,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  less  than  usual  this 
afternoon.       Then,     about     half-past     six 
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o'clock,    George   entered    the   room    quite 
in  a  state  of  pleasurable  excitement. 

'  So  Sir  Ralph  called  to  see  you  this 
afternoon,  Laura?'  he  said.  (He  told 
me  he  had  been  here,  and  I've  had  him 
at  the  office  for  ever  so  long,  and  now 
he's  gone  on  to  Harewood.  He's  going 
to  build  stables  there,  and  make  no 
end  of  alterations,  and  he  means  to 
stay  over  the  winter  for  the  hunting. 
But  I  daresay  he  told  you  all  about  it  ? ' 

1  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  stay 
there  for  a  little  while  just  now,'  answered 
Laura. 

'Yes,  and  he's  had  a  lot  of  fine 
carved  furniture  sent  down  from  town, 
and  he's  asked  us  all  to  go  and  stay 
with  him ;  he's  really  a  very  civil 
fellow.' 

Anna    Lindsay     did    not    speak ;     she 
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sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  first  on  the 
husband  and  then  on  the  wife.  The 
storm  was  brewing,  she  was  thinking 
bitterly,  and  she  longed  for  the  thunder- 
clap to  burst. 

'  I  did  not  care  for  Hare  wood  very 
much,'  said  Laura,  slowly.  Do  you, 
George  ? ' 

'It's  a  fine  old  place,  I  think,  but  it's 
something  to  have  a  neighbour  who  can 
offer  you  such  shooting  as  Sir  Ralph 
can ;  certainly  these  rich  fellows  have 
it  all  their  own   way  in  this  world.' 

Laura  did  not  speak.  She  went  up- 
stairs to  dress  for  dinner,  and  she  sighed 
uneasily  as  she  did  so.  She  wished  now 
she  had  not  gone  to  Danvers  Park ; 
wished  she  had  not  met  Sir  Ralph 
Woodland  again.  No  good  can  come  of 
it,    only   harm,    she    told    herself.     When 
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she  had  married  George  she  had  never 
expected  to  see  him  more.  She  believed 
he  had  changed  to  her,  that  he  was 
weary  of  her,  and  now — when  it  was  too 
late — she  knew  this  was  not  so. 

'  He  should  not  have  bought  Hare- 
wood/  she  repeated  to  herself  time  after 
time.  '  I  must  see  him  sometimes,  and 
it  will  unsettle  me  ;  only  make  me  feel 
how  weary  everything  is — oh,  how  weary, 
how  weary  ! ' 

She  had  felt  this  ever  since  her  return 
from  Danvers  Park.  That  brief  visit 
seemed  to  have  changed  the  world  to  her. 
The  dull  hours,  the  dull  days  at  Red 
House,  the  narrow  country  gossip,  and 
George — poor  George ! 

■  He  is  so  good,  so  kind,  and  yet — ' 
Laura  knew  she  had  never  loved  him, 
would  never  love  him,  but  *  the  image  of 
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one  face '  had  not  haunted  her  when  she 
married  George  as  it  haunted  her  now. 

'  And  I  owe  him  so  much,'  she  thought 
restlessly,  and  this  made  her  very  gentle 
in  her  manner  to  George  during  the  rest 
of  the  day.  And  on  the  following  morn- 
ing she  determined  to  try  to  occupy  her 
mind.  She  made  a  great  effort.  She  sat 
down  determinedly  to  begin  a  new  book, 
and  forced  her  brain  to  dwell  on  the 
sorrows  and  temptations  of  others,  while 
her  own  heart  was  racked  meanwhile. 

The  conflict  told  on  her  appearance, 
and  the  next  time  she  saw  Sir  Ralph 
he  inquired  if  she  had  been  ill. 

'  No,  I  have  been  working  hard,'  she 
replied  quietly ;  working  hard  not  to 
think  of  him ;  to  keep  to  the  narrow 
groove  that  she  had  chosen  for  her- 
self. 
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For  she  realised  what  every  woman 
of  her  sensitive,  highly-strung  nature 
will  surely  realise — that  she  had  made 
a  great  and  irreparable  mistake  in  marry- 
ing a  man  she  did  not  love.  Poverty 
is  bitter,  struggles  are  hard,  but  not  so 
bitter  and  hard  as  a  daily  effort  to  act 
an  affection  which  does  not  live. 

George,  in  his  kindly  way,  soon  grew 
uneasy  about  her  health,  and  begged  her 
not  to  go  on  writing  so  hard. 

'  I  must,  I  must ! '  she  answered,  with 
almost  passionate  impatience. 

'  But  you  have  no  need  to  do  it, 
Laura.  Surely  you  have  everything  you 
want  ? ' 

Everything !  Her  heart  echoed  this 
word  with  dreary  emphasis.  George 
meant  she  had  a  good  roof  over  her 
head,     a    good    husband   to    supply    her 
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daily  needs ;  and  what  else  did  she 
require?  He  did  not  understand  the 
heart  hunger  that  was  thinning  the 
cheeks  of  his  young  wife ;  he  did  not 
understand  how  all  her  life  was  weari- 
some to  her  with  him. 

Then  came  a  formal  invitation  to  the 
whole  party  at  Red  House  to  spend  a 
few  days  at  Hare  wood  Hall.  This  invi- 
tation included  old  Mr  Gifford  and  Miss 
Lindsay,  and  Mr  Gifford  was  very  much 
gratified  by  receiving  it. 

1  I  think  I  should  like  to  see  the  place 
again/  he  said.  '  I  used  to  go  every  year 
in  the  old  squire's  time,  and  it's  very  kind 
of  Sir  Ralph  Woodland  to  ask  me.' 

But  to  the  surprise  of  everyone  at  Red 
House,    Laura  expressed   a   wish    not   to 

'  I   should   rather  not   go,    George.       I 
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am  busy  with  my  new  book,  and  am  not 
feeling  very  well,  so  you  go,  and  leave  me 
quietly  at  home.' 

■  It  is  nonsense,  Laura/  answered 
George.  '  Sir  Ralph  would,  I  am  sure, 
be  very  much  disappointed  if  you  did  not 
go,  and  the  change  will  do  you  good ; 
and  I'm  only  glad  you'll  be  obliged  to 
leave  that  stupid  book  behind.' 

Laura  smiled  a  languid  smile. 

'How  do  you  know  it  is  stupid  ? '  she 
said. 

'  Oh,  it  mayn't  be  stupid  in  one  sense, 
but  what  I  mean  is  that  it  is  stupid  of  you 
going  on  working  as  if  you  were  working 
for  your  daily  bread.' 

'  I  have  promised  to  have  it  finished 
by  a  certain  time.' 

1  Oh,  let  the  publisher  wait ;  I  am  sure 
at  one  time  he  was  not  over  civil  to  you.' 
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I  No,'  said  Laura,  and  her  heart  went 
back  to  that  time,  and  to  the  dreary- 
struggle  from  which  George  had  rescued 
her.  '  I  am  ungrateful,'  she  told  herself, 
and  she  went  up  and  put  her  slim  hand 
into  Georges. 

I I  owe  so  much  to  you,'  she  said. 

*  Well,  then,  be  a  good  little  woman, 
and  do  as  I  wish.  I  want  you  to  go  to 
Harewood,  Laura,  and  shall  be  really 
very  much  disappointed  if  you  don't/ 

So  she  was  overruled ;  the  invitation 
was  accepted  ;  and  Sir  Ralph  rode  over 
to  Suffold  to  make  arrangements  about 
the  family  from  Red  House  going  to 
Harewood.  There  was,  of  course,  a 
considerable  amount  of  gossip  in  the 
country  town,  where  everyone  talked  of 
each  other's  affairs,  concerning  this  visit 
of  the  Giffords  to  Sir  Ralph  Woodland's 
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new  property.  Mrs  Masterman  said  no 
one  was  good  enough  now  for  '  Mrs 
George  '  but  the  county  families,  she  pre- 
sumed, and  that  she  had  not  gone  to 
church  for  two  Sundays  running,  though 
she  did  not  explain  how  this  fact  was 
connected  with  the  county  families. 

But  Laura  really  accepted  Sir  Ralph's 
invitation  with  a  troubled,  sinking  heart. 
Life  had  become  so  complex  and  difficult 
to  her  ;  her  feelings  and  her  duty  being 
in  continual  conflict,  and  she  dreaded 
a  certain  power  of  will  which  she  knew 
Sir  Ralph  possessed  over  her  mind.  She 
dreaded  this  power,  and  yet  could  not 
resist  it.  It  was  at  once  sweet  and  bitter 
to  her.  She  recognised  its  danger,  yet 
made  no  determined  effort  to  put  it  away. 

So  in  the  early  days  of  November  the 
Giffords  and   Miss  Lindsay  went  to  pay 
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their  visit  to  Harewood  Hall.  Sir  Ralph 
had  invited  Sir  Richard  and  Lady 
Danvers  to  meet  them,  but  Lady 
Danvers  was  laid  up  with  a  severe 
cold,  and  could  not  go,  after  having 
accepted  the  invitation.  When  Laura 
heard  this  she  wished  to  defer  their  visit 
also,  but  neither  Sir  Ralph  nor  George 
Gifford  would  hear  of  this.  Sir  Ralph, 
indeed,  was  secretly  pleased  ;  it  was 
Laura  he  wished  to  have  under  his  roof, 
and  not  Lady  Danvers. 

He  welcomed  his  guests  on  their  arrival 
with  great  courtesy,  and  presently  showed 
them  the  improvements  he  had  made  in 
the  house  and  grounds.  Harewood  was, 
indeed,  a  different  place  to  what  it  had 
been  when  they  had  last  seen  it.  The 
gardens  and  grounds  were  trim,  and  the 
house  furnished  with  artistic  taste. 
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'  I  thought  you  would  like  this  cabinet, 
Anna  Lindsay  overheard  him  say  in  a  low- 
tone  to  Laura,  as  he  was  pointing  out  one 
of  his  new  purchases.  But  he  apparently 
paid  her  no  particular  attention  ;  Laura 
was  conscious  that  his  eyes  followed  her 
if  his  feet  did  not.  These  two  seemed 
to  see  each  other  with  some  inner  sense. 
Between  them  was  that  strange  subtle 
link  which  it  is  impossible  rightly  to  de- 
scribe in  words.  Though  apart,  their 
souls  held  secret  commune,  and  Sir 
Ralph  understood  the  very  struggle  that 
was  going  on  in  Laura's  heart. 

'  She  loves  me,'  he  told  himself,  '  but 
she  thinks  herself  bound  to  the  man  who 
married  her  in  her  poverty,  and  whom 
she  married  because  he  could  give,  her 
daily  bread.  But  can  such  a  bond  last ; 
last   when    it   is   opposed   to    the    strong 
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natural  emotion  she  feels  to  me  ?  It 
cannot,  it  shall  not,  for  I  love  her  too 
dearly  to  renounce  her  now.' 

Yet  he  felt  some  remorse  when  he 
thought  of  George  Gifford.  He  did  not 
like  George  Gifford's  perfect  trust  in  his 
young  wife.  He  had  been  an  honourable 
man  all  his  life,  and  he  knew  that  he  was 
now  acting  dishonourably.  But  he  self- 
argued  why  should  two  lives  be  spoiled  ; 
why  should  both  he  and  Laura  sacrifice 
their  whole  happiness  for  the  sake  of  a 
man  that  neither  of  them  cared  for  ? 

*  If  she  had  loved  him  I  would  have 
given  it  up  ;  but  she  does  not  love  him  ; 
her  life  with  him  is  a  misery  to  her,  and 
it  must  end.' 

This  had  become  his  settled  purpose. 
Yet  no  one  at  Harewood  ever  suspected 
it  for  a  moment  but  Anna  Lindsay.     And 
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even  her  shrewd  red-brown  eyes  would 
have  been  deceived  if  she  had  not  over- 
heard what  he  said  in  the  drawing-room 
at  Red  House. 

As  it  was  she  watched  and  waited,  but 
made  no  sign  that  she  did  so. 

There  were  two  other  guests  at  Hare- 
wood,  both  sporting  men,  therefore  Sir 
Ralph  naturally  took  Laura  in  to  dinner 
on  the  first  day  of  her  arrival,  as  she 
was  the  only  married  woman  present. 
He  felt  her  hand  tremble  on  his  arm  as 
he  led  her  downstairs,  and  he  pressed 
it  a  little  closer  to  his  side.  That  was  all. 
No  word  was  spoken  between  them  during 
dinner  that  George  might  not  have  heard 
— no  word  during  the  whole  evening. 

The  next  morning  all  the  men,  except 
old  Mr  Gifford,  were  early  afield ;  Sir 
Ralph  requesting  Laura  to  act  as  hostess 
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during  his  absence,  sending  his  coach- 
man for  her  orders. 

She  and  Mr  Gilford  and  Anna  Lindsay 
therefore  took  a  drive  in  the  morning, 
and  after  lunch,  as  the  afternoon  was 
fine,  she  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the 
grounds  alone.  She  asked  Anna  Lindsay 
to  go  with  her,  but  Anna  declined.  She 
would  stay  and  keep  her  uncle  company, 
she  said,  and  Laura  felt  her  absence  a 
relief. 

Beneath  the  tall  and  now  nearly  leaf- 
less elms  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  as 
the  sun  was  sinking  behind  a  bank  of 
heavy  clouds,  Laura  paced  nearly  half 
an  hour  thinking  of  many  things,  but 
mostly  of  the  strange  destiny  which  had 
placed  her  in  the  position  in  which  she 
found  herself.  It  did  not  surprise  her, 
presently,   to    see    Sir    Ralph   advancing 
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towards  her.  He  had  said  he  would 
return  early,  and,  having  heard  from 
Anna  Lindsay  that  she  was  in  the 
grounds,  he  had  gone  out  to  seek 
her. 

'  Are  you  weaving  a  new  plot  ? '  he 
said,  with  a  smile,  as  he  met  her. 

4  No,'  answered  Laura,  with  a  smile 
also,  though  it  was  a  faint  and  shadowy 
one. 

'  How  does  a  plot  grow  ? '  continued 
Sir  Ralph ;  '  for  I  suppose  it  does  not 
spring  into  life  all  at  once.' 

'  No ;  at  least  mine  do  not.  They 
grow  as  our  feelings  grow,  I  think,  from 
small  beginnings.' 

'Until  they  grow  too  big  for  us,  and 
we  must  tell  them  somehow.  Is  that 
it?' 

'  Something  like  it.' 

VOL.  III.  B 
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'  Do  you  believe  in  fate — in  destiny  ?  ' 

Laura  shook  her  head. 

'  I  think  I  do.  I  think  it  is  in  vain 
to  struggle  against  it.' 

'  We  do  not  make  our  own  fate, 
certainly/  said   Laura,   in  a  low  tone. 

1  No  ;  we  are  driven  into  a  hole,  and 
must  get  out  of  it  as  best  we  can.' 

'There  may  be  no  way  out.' 

'  A  strong  will  can  force  one.' 

'  Not  always.  There  are  some  things 
that  cannot  be  undone.' 

'  The  way  may  be  hard,  and  the  path 
rough,  but  I  believe  there  is  still 
a  way.  Anything  is  better  than  a  life 
of  unending  struggle  and  regret.' 

Laura  sighed  wearily. 

'  You  know  what  I  mean,'  went  on 
Sir  Ralph,  with  a  passionate  ring  in  his 
deep    voice.        'We    have    both    made   a 
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mistake — a  terrible  mistake — but  we  must 
get  out  of  it  as  best  we  can.' 

'  Why  do  you  speak  thus  ? '  answered 
Laura,  and  she  looked  at  him  half  re- 
proachfully, half  sadly.  'You  know  I 
will  not,  must  not,  listen.  You  only 
make  my  life  harder  —  you  who  should 
help  me ;  and  I  need  help,  I  need  help 
indeed ! ' 

Tears  rushed  into  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke,  and  her  lips  quivered,  and  Sir 
Ralph  felt  a  keen  pang  of  self-reproach 
as  he  saw  this. 

'  Forgive  me ! '  he  said ;  '  but  it  is  so 
difficult  not  to  speak  of  what  one  feels 
so  much.' 

Laura  made  no  answer.  She  turned 
away  her  head,  and  for  a  few  moments 
Sir  Ralph  walked  on  in  silence  by  her 
side.       The   sun   sank   beneath  the   bank 
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of  clouds ;  the  wind  began  to  stir  the 
brown  branches  of  the  elms ;  the  air 
grew  chill,  and  Laura  slightly  shivered. 

'It  is  growing  cold,'  said  Sir  Ralph  ; 
'perhaps  you  had  best  go  in- 
doors.' 

Before  she  could  reply,  they  both  saw 
George  Gifford  advancing  towards  them, 
who  met  them  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
He  thought  no  more,  indeed,  of  meeting 
Laura  with  Sir  Ralph  than  if  he  had  met 
her  with  Anna  Lindsay. 

1  I  came  out  to  meet  you,'  he  said, 
looking  at  Laura,  '  for  Anna  told  me  you 
were  in  the  grounds  somewhere  ;  but  I 
did  not  know  you  had  Sir  Ralph  for  an 
escort,'  he  added,  with  a  good-natured 
glance  at  his  host. 

'  Yes,  I  met  Mrs  Gifford  a  few  minutes 
ago,   said  Sir  Ralph.     '  I   was  telling  her 
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I  think  it  is  getting  rather  cold  for  her 
to  be  out.'* 

1  It  is  chilly,'  said  George,  pulling  the 
collar  of  his  overcoat  up.  c  And  you  look 
rather  pale,  too,  Laura.  Take  my  arm, 
little  woman,  you  had  better  go  in.' 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke  with 
familiar  affection,  and  drew  it  through 
his  arm,  and  Sir  Ralph's  dark  face  paled 
as  he  saw  the  simple  action. 

'  I  think  I  will  leave  you  now,'  he  said 
a  moment  later.  '  I  want  to  go  round 
by  the  stables.'  And  as  he  spoke  he 
raised  his  cap  and  turned  away,  with  an 
angry  jealous  pang  burning  in  his 
heart. 


CHAPTER     II. 

A    SUDDEN    BLOW. 

It  had  been  fixed  that  the  Giffords  were 
to  stay  three  days  at  Hare  wood,  but  Sir 
Ralph  urged  them  to  remain  longer. 
George,  however,  pleaded  his  business 
engagements. 

*  A  hard-working  lawyer  must  think 
of  his  clients,  Sir  Ralph/  he  said,  smiling. 
1 1  am  bound  to  be  back  at  the  office  by 
Friday.' 

1  But  go  into  Suffold  on  Friday,  and 
then  return  here,'  replied  Sir  Ralph,  'and 
Mrs  Gifford  and  Miss  Lindsay,  of  course, 
will  remain  here — and  your  father.' 

22 
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George  looked  at  Laura  inquiringly. 

'  Oh,  no,  no,  George/  she  said  hastily  ; 
'  we  must  all  go  on  Friday.' 

1 1  suppose  that  settles  it,'  answered 
George.  '  When  you  are  a  married 
man,  Sir  Ralph,  the  first  thing  you'll 
have  to  learn  is  obedience. ! '  And 
George    laughed. 

But    Sir     Ralph    visibly    winced. 

'  He  gives  you  a  bad  character,  you 
see,'  he  said,  looking  at  Laura,  who 
blushed    beneath    his    gaze. 

Then  George  turned  away  and  be- 
gan talking  to  Anna  Lindsay ;  and 
Sir  Ralph  said  in  a  low  and  some- 
what   bitter    tone    to    Laura, — 

'  You  seem  in  a  great  hurry  to 
leave    my    house.' 

'It  is  better  I  should  go,'  she  an- 
swered,   also   speaking   in    a   low   voice. 
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'  I    see    no    difference    it    can    make.' 
Laura     did    not    speak,    but    she    felt 
it     did     make      a     difference.         Seeing 
Sir     Ralph     daily     was     too     great      a 
strain     on    her    own    powers     of    endur- 
ance,    when     George    also  was     by    her 
side.        She     had     noticed     the     jealous 
look    on    Sir    Ralph's    face    the    evening 
before,    when     George     had    taken     her 
hand     in     his     and     drawn     it     through 
his    arm.       She    had    seen     Sir    Ralph's 
lips     wince     and     quiver     when     George 
approached      her,      and      she     was     con- 
scious    that     she     preferred    George    not 
to      be       near      her     in       Sir      Ralph's 
presence. 

'  I  am  better  away/  she  told  her- 
self, and  so  she  meant  to  go.  But 
her  leaving  with  George  angered  Sir 
Ralph    greatly. 
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1  Have  I  annoyed  you  in  any  way  ? ' 
he    presently    asked. 

'  No,  no,     it    is    not    that,     but — ' 

'  But  what  ? '  asked  Sir  Ralph,  bend- 
ing   his    head    a    little    nearer. 

'  I    must    go    back    to    my    work.' 

'  You  have  no  necessity  for  work- 
ing   now.' 

'  Yes,    I    have.' 

4  You  mean  it  keeps  you  from  think- 
ing ?  You  see  I  can  read  your 
thoughts — but  in  spite  of  work  you  will 
think,    you    must   think.' 

'  I    must   try   not   to    do   so.' 

1  If  you  succeed  will  you  give  me  a 
lesson  in  the  art?  Do  you  think,'  he 
went  on  bitterly,  *  I  would  not  also 
forget  it  all  if  I  could  ?  Do  you  think 
it  makes  me  any  happier  to  remember 
the     old    days — to     see    you    again,     in 
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memory,     looking    in    my    face     as    you 
used  to   look   then  ? ' 

'  Oh,   hush!   hush,  Sir   Ralph!' 
'  You    madden    me    by    your    indiffer- 
ence,     or     feigned      indifference.         You 
grudge   me   a    smile,    and    yet    I    know, 
I    feel—' 

'  Sir  Ralph,  do  you  see  Miss  Lindsay 
looking  at  us  ?  For  my  sake  do  not 
speak,    do    not    look   as    you    are    doing 


now,' 


1 1  am  a  bad  actor,  I  am  afraid. 
Yes,  I  see  Miss  Lindsay's  red-brown 
eyes  have  a  curious  flicker  in  them.  I 
dislike  that  woman,  and  yet  I  have  no 
reason.' 

'She   is    not   lovable,    certainly.' 
'  Few     women      are     lovable,     to     my 
mind.     What  is  it  that  makes  the  charm, 
I    wonder  ?      Is    it   that  the  mind  attunes 
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itself  to  ours  ?  It  is  something  be- 
yond mere  beauty,  though  beauty  has 
doubtless  great  power.  But  a  man 
wants  more  than  that  to  fill  the  com- 
plex   nature   of  his   heart.' 

Laura   sighed   uneasily. 

1  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  I 
spoke   to   you    in   the   picture   gallery?' 

'Yes/ 

'  And  do  you  remember  when  we 
went,  long  after,  to  another  picture 
gallery,  and  we  sat  and  talked?  Laura, 
I   loved   you    then — as    I   love  you  now.' 

He  almost  whispered  the  last  words, 
but  Laura  heard  them.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  room  George  and  Anna 
Lindsay  were  still  talking,  and  George 
noticed  at  this  moment  Sir  Ralph's 
earnest   expression   and   attitude. 

'  Sir    Ralph    is    talking    in    a    wonder- 
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fully  impressive  way  to  Laura,'  he  said  ; 
'  I  wonder  what  it's  all  about  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  he's  trying  to  persuade  her 
to  stay  on/  suggested  Anna. 

1  Very  likely  ;  let  us  go  and  ask 
them  ? ' 

So  George  went  up  to  his  wife,  and 
said  pleasantly  to  her, — 

'  I  am  sure  Sir  Ralph  is  trying  to  per- 
suade you  to  do  something,  Laura;  what 
is  it?' 

Laura's  faced  crimsoned  and  then 
paled. 

'  I  was  trying  to  persuade  her  to  stay 
over  the  meet  on  Tuesday,'  said  Sir 
Ralph. 

'Well,  won't  you  stay,  Laura?'  asked 
George. 

'No,  I  have  some  work  to  do,  and  I 
must    do    it,'    answered    Laura,  and    then 
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she  turned  away.  To  stay  any  longer 
at  Harewood  Hall  she  felt  was  im- 
possible. 

So  the  next  day — Friday — the  family 
party  returned  to  Red  House,  and  the 
old  weary  life  began  again  for  Laura. 
Her  mind  was  out  of  tune ;  in  that  state 
when  trifles  cease  to  interest  and  amuse, 
and  when  there  seems  no  pleasure  under 
the  sun.  She  sat  down  to  her  work  in 
listless  fashion  ;  she  wrote  a  few  lines, 
and  her  thoughts  wandered  away.  Again 
she  heard  that  low,  pleading  voice, — 

'  Laura,  I  loved  you  then — as  I  love 
you  now.' 

George  came  in  cheerful  and  cheery  ; 
asked  what  she  had  ordered  for  dinner 
— a  subject  on  which  he  had  consider- 
able interest.  Laura  had  forgotten  the 
dinner  !      Still,  there  was  plenty  of  time, 
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as    it    was    only    yet    early    morning,  but 
George  did  not  look  over  well  pleased. 

'You  think  of  nothing  but  that  con- 
founded book,  I  believe,'  he  said.  '  If 
you  find  housekeeping  such  a  trouble 
you'd  best  let  Anna  order  the  dinners 
as  she  used  to  do  before.' 

'Very  well,'  answered  Laura  coldly, 
and  she  again  lifted  up  her  pen.  But 
George  did  not  mean  nor  wish  to  offend 
her,  and  after  looking  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  he  laid  his  hand  kindly  on 
her  shoulder. 

'  I  didn't  mean  that,  you  know,  little 
woman,'  he  said,  '  but  I  am  vexed  to 
see  you  always  poring  over  your  writing- 
table,  instead  of  bustling  about  the 
house,  which  would  be  far  better  for 
you.  You  don't  look  over  strong,  and 
I    wish    you    would    take    more    exercise. 
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If  you  like,  I  will  come  home  early  from 
the  office  to-day  and  take  you  for  a 
walk. 

'  Not  to-day,  thank  you,  George/  an- 
swered Laura  gently,  '  I  don't  feel  very 
well  to-day.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  that,  dear,'  and  George 
bent  down  and  kissed  her  forehead,  or 
rather  the  curls  on  her  forehead.  *  Well, 
good-bye  now,  and  take  care  of  yourself.' 
And  he  turned  and  went  away,  and  Laura 
sighed  deeply  after  he  was  gone. 

Then  she  roused  herself  and  went  to 
see  after  that  important  affair  the  dinner ! 
And  it  is  an  important  affair,  no  doubt,  to 
a  hard-working  man  like  George  Gifford. 
But,  oh,  the  difference  of  a  loving  wife, 
ordering  little  luxuries  for  her  husband, 
thinking  of  what  he  would  like  best,  of 
his   tastes,    his   fancies,    and   an  unloving 
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wife  considering  the  same  duty.  Laura 
wished  many  a  time  that  she  had  let  Anna 
Lindsay  go  on  ordering  the  dinners  and 
keeping  the  keys.  The  small  responsi- 
bilities worried  her ;  they  disturbed  her 
ideas ;  they  broke  into  the  thread  of  her 
plot. 

Still  it  had  to  be  done,  and  she  did  it. 
Then  after  lunch  she  tried  writing  again. 
But  struggle  against  it  as  we  will,  some- 
thing of  the  mood  that  we  are  in  affects 
our  writings.  Laura  felt  weary  and  de- 
pressed, and  she  wrote  without  spirit. 
But  about  four  o'clock  the  house  door 
bell  rang,  and  she  heard  a  man's  footstep 
crossing  the  hall. 

It  was  Sir  Ralph  Woodland.  She  had 
been  writing  in  the  small  inner  drawing- 
room  which  she  always  used,  and  she 
rose  from  her  writing-table  to  receive  him. 
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1  I  am  interrupting  you,'  he  said  gravely, 
as  he  held  out  his  hand. 

1  You  are  interrupting  nothing  worth 
reading/  answered  Laura,  with  a  smile  ; 
'  I  can't  get  on  somehow  with  my  work 
to-day.' 

'  Something  is  disturbing  your  mind  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  so  ;  at  least  I  can't  write.' 

'  I  told  you  that  you  could  not  help 
thinking  in  spite  of  yourself.' 

'And  I  said  I  should  try,  and  I  mean 
to  try — not  to  think.' 

1  It  is  no  use,    Laura/  and    Sir   Ralph 

went   a  step   nearer,    and    laid    his    hand 

heavily    on    her    writing-table;    'neither 

of   us    can    forget   the    past.       Why   you 

refused   me   then  I    cannot  conceive,   but 

I  know  that  past  was  dear  to  you,  as  it 

was  to  me.' 

'We  must  both  forget  it,'  said  Laura, 
vol.  in.  c 
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in  a  low  tone,  casting  down  her 
eyes. 

'  We  neither  of  us  can.  Why  prolong 
a  useless  struggle  ?  Laura,  do  you  know 
why  I  came  to-day  ? ' 

Laura  slightly  shook  her  head. 

'  I  came  to  ask  you  to  link  your  fate 
with  mine ;  to  break  loose  from  ties  that 
must  be,  that  are  repugnant  to  every 
feeling  of  your  heart/ 

'  You  know  that  I  cannot  do  this.' 

'  You  must ;  you  shall ! '  cried  Sir  Ralph, 
with  a  sort  of  imperious  impatience.  ■  Do 
I  not  see  that  you  are  miserable  ?  What 
is  the  use  of  going  on  living  such  a 
life  as  yours  is  now?  Leave  Mr  Gifford, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  we  shall  be 
married.' 

1  It  is  quite  impossible ! '  said  Laura, 
rising,   and  beginning   to   pace   the   room 
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in  the  greatest  distress.  '  Speak  of  this 
no  more,  Sir  Ralph — you — you  add  to 
my  misery.' 

He  followed  her.  He  took  her  re- 
luctant hand ;  he  bent  down  and  kissed  it. 

4  Forgive  me  if  I  pain  you,'  he  said, 
1  but  I  do  it  because  I  know  the  struggle 
in  your  heart.  You  think  yourself  bound 
to  Mr  Gifford,  whom  you  do  not  love  ? ' 

1 1  am  bound  to  him,'  said  Laura,  with 
trembling  lips. 

'  Not  as  you  are  bound  to  me !  Love 
binds  you  to  me  with  truer  bonds  than  a 
few  words  from  a  parson's  lips,  which  can 
have  no  meaning  unless  they  be  true.  In 
your  case  they  never  were  true.  You 
took  a  false  oath,  and  are  leading  a  false 
life/ 

'  You  are  cruel !  cruel ! ' 

'  I  seem  so,  but  I  am  not.     If  I  believed 
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you  were  happy  I  would  go  away ;  go  out 
of  your  life,  and  see  you  no  more.  I 
would  not  think  of  myself,  hard  and  bitter 
though  the  wrench  would  be.  But  I  know 
you  are  not  happy,  that  here  you  never 
can  be  happy  !     With  me — ' 

4  Sir  Ralph,  hush,  hush  ! '  cried  Laura, 
in  quick  alarm,  and  she  grasped  his  arm 
with  her  trembling  fingers.  '  That  is  my 
husband  opening  the  door  with  his  key — 
he  is  coming  here.' 

Sir  Ralph  drew  back  with  sudden  calm- 
ness and  stateliness,  and  when  a  few  mo- 
ments later  George  Gifford  walked  into 
the  room  he  was  standing  with  an  air  of 
perfect  composure  at  a  little  distance  from 
Laura's  writing-table. 

'Ah,  Sir  Ralph,'  said  George,  advanc- 
ing with  extended  hand,  '  so  you  are  here  ? 
And  how  are  you  ? ' 
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The  two  men  shook  hands,  and  ex- 
changed a  few  words,  and  then  Sir  Ralph 
explained  the  seeming  object  of  his 
visit. 

■  I  came  to  try  and  persuade  Mrs  Gifford 
again  to  come  to  the  meet  on  Tuesday,'  he 
said.  '  It  is  to  be  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  house  at  Harewood.' 

6  Well,  and  are  you  going,  Laura  ? ' 
asked  George,  looking  at  his  wife,  who 
was  very  pale. 

1  No,  George,'  I  cannot  go/  she  an- 
swered in  a  faltering  voice. 

It  struck  George  that  she  was  looking 
very  ill,  though  he  never  for  a  moment 
suspected  that  Sir  Ralph's  visit  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

'I  came  home  early/  he  went  on,  'to 
see  if  you  had  changed  your  mind,  and 
would  go  out  for  a  walk,  but  you  do  look 
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very  seedy.  But,  Sir  Ralph,  you  will  stay 
and  dine  with  us,  won't  you  ?  ' 

But  Sir  Ralph  declined.  He  remained 
a  few  minutes  longer,  and  then  he  took 
his  leave  and  went  straight  to  the  hotel 
where  he  had  put  up  his  horse.  He  also 
was  very  pale,  and  he  bit  his  lips  under 
his  moustache  more  than  once  as  he 
rode  slowly  homewards,  and  when  he 
arrived  at  Harewood  he  went  to  his  own 
room  and  began  pacing  the  floor  with 
restless  footsteps. 

'  I  am  a  bad  man,  I  suppose/  he  was 
thinking,  '  to  urge  her  to  do  against  her 
will  what  she,  no  doubt,  believes  to  be 
a  sin.  But  to  my  mind  it  is  no  sin  ;  it 
is  a  sin  for  a  woman  to  marry  a  man 
she  does  not  love ;  but  Laura  loves  me, 
and  she  shall  never  regret  that  love.  I 
shall   be    good    to   her  always — poor  girl, 
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poor  girl !  What  hard  fate  was  it  that 
parted  us,  when  our  love  would  have  had 
no  sting,  no  remorse,  to  her  tender  heart? 
But  she  will  get  over  this  —  in  her  love 
she  will  forget  it — I  must  teach  her  to 
forget  it' 

He  went  to  the  window  of  the  room 
as  he  spoke,  and  stood  looking  moodily 
at  the  fast-darkening  sky.  Many  pro- 
blems were  passing  through  his  mind  ; 
great  questions  to  which  he  had  no 
guide.  Sir  Ralph  Woodland  had  drifted 
away  from  the  teachings  of  his  youth, 
and  in  his  manhood  held  no  creed  that 
interfered  with  his  own  will.  He  loved 
Laura,  and  she  loved  him,  and  he  told 
himself — or  tried  to  tell  himself — that 
this  was  a  sufficient  reason  to  defy  all 
laws. 

Laura,  in  the  meantime,  was  trying  to 
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seem  at  ease  and  talk  as  usual  to  George, 
while  in  her  heart  a  conflict  was  going 
on  almost  too  great  for  her  to  endure. 
Every  day  her  life  was  becoming  more 
^trained,  and  its  ordinary  routine  harder 
to  bear.  A  long  Sunday  followed  this 
momentous  meeting  with  Sir  Ralph,  and 
then  a  long  Monday  and  Tuesday.  But 
on  Wednesday  a  blow  struck  her  which 
placed  a  sure  weapon  in  the  hand  of  her 
enemy,  Anna  Lindsay,  which  she  was  not 
slow  to  use. 

The  two  were  sitting  together  in  the 
morning,  after  George  had  gone  to  his 
office,  and  the  Suffold  Morning  Post  was 
lying  unopened  on  the  table  beside  them. 
Laura  was  puzzling  over  some  household 
accounts,  which  she  could  not  quite  make 
exact,  when  Anna  took  up  the  news- 
paper    and     began     carelessly     scanning 
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its  columns.  Suddenly  she  gave  an  ex- 
clamation. 

'  Good  gracious !  What  a  terrible 
thing ! '  she  cried. 

'  What  is  the  matter ! '  asked  Laura, 
looking  up  from  her  account  book. 

'A  dreadful  accident  happened  yester- 
day to  Sir  Ralph  Woodland  on  the 
hunting  field.  He  was  thrown,  and  his 
horse  rolled  over  him.     They  fear — ' 

But  here  Anna  stopped,  for  with  a 
sort  of  cry  Laura  sprang  to  her  feet. 

'  What ! '  she  gasped  out,  '  what ! ' 

'They  fear  he  is  fatally  injured,'  con- 
tinued Anna,  with  her  red-brown  eyes 
fixed  on  the  white,  despairing  face  before 
her. 

Laura  asked  nothing  more.  A  deadly 
faintness  crept  over  her;  the  room  seemed 
to    whirl    around    her,    and    with    a    faint 
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moan  she  fell  senseless  on  the  floor  at 
Anna  Lindsay's  feet. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Anna  thought 
the  shock  had  killed  her.  She  rang  the 
bell  hastily ;  she  tried  to  raise  Laura's 
head.     Then  a  servant  ran  in. 

'  Oh,  Miss  Lindsay,  what  is  the  matter?' 
said  this  woman,  in  dismay,  when  she 
saw  her  mistress's  prostrate  form  and 
white,  rigid  face. 

4  She  has  fainted ;  she  is  in  a  fit,'  an- 
swered Anna.  '  Get  some  water  and  rub 
her  hands.' 

The  servant  made  haste  to  obey. 
Then  the  other  servants  came  in,  and 
Laura  was  lifted  on  a  couch.  But  still 
she  lay  motionless,  and  finally  Miss 
Lindsay  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  to  the 
office  for  George.  There  was  triumph 
in    her    heart   as   she   did   this.       George 
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should  know  of  the  false  wife  he  had 
cherished,  she  told  herself,  and  she 
eagerly  awaited  his  coming. 

He  came  in  great  haste,  before  the 
doctor  arrived,  and  Anna  met  him  in 
the   hall. 

'What  is  this?  What  is  the  matter 
with  Laura  ? '  he  asked  breathlessly. 

'Come  in  here,  George,'  answered 
Anna,  and  she  pulled  him  by  the  hand 
into  the  dining-room,  the  door  of  which 
was  standing  open. 

George  turned  quite  pale  as  she  did 
so,  and  Anna  saw  with  jealous  eyes  this 
sign  of  emotion. 

6  She  is  not —  ? '  he  gasped  out  with 
trembling  lips. 

'  I  read  out  the  account  of  Sir  Ralph 
Woodland's  accident  yesterday  on  the 
hunting    field,'    she    hissed    forth,     'and 
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when  she  heard  it  she  fainted  at  once 
dead  away.  I've  sent  for  the  doctor, 
and    I    sent   for   you.' 

1  What  nonsense  !  Where  is  she  ?  ' 
said  George  quickly. 

1  She  is  in  the  breakfast-room.  I 
thought  I  had  better  tell  you  the  cause 
of  her  illness,'  answered  Anna,  '  when  no 
one  else  was  near.' 


CHAPTER   III. 

sir   Ralph's   visitor. 

George  Gifford  made  no  answer  to  his 
cousin's  insinuations.  He  broke  hastily 
away  from  her  and  went  into  the  break- 
fast-room, and,  lying  on  a  couch,  with 
the  servants  standing  around  her,  he 
found  his  wife. 

Laura  was  deadly  pale,  but  a  faint 
twitching  and  contraction  of  her  face 
showed  some  return  to  consciousness. 

*  She's  coming  round,  sir,'  said  the 
cook,  who  was  bathing  Laura's  hands 
with  cold  water,  now  addressing  her 
master. 

45 
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George  made  a  step  nearer,  and  stood 
looking  at  his  wife  with  a  strange  feeling 
in  his  heart.  But  at  this  moment  the 
doctor  hurried  into  the  room,  and,  shaking 
hands  with  George  as  he  passed  him,  at 
once  commenced  to  endeavour  to  revive 
Laura. 

'  Perhaps  I  had  better  go  into  another 
room,'  said  George  slowly,  and  he  left 
the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  in  the  hall 
he  met  Anna  Lindsay. 

1  How  is  she  now  ? '  asked  Anna, 
eagerly. 

'  She  looks  very  ill/  answered  George 
coldly,  and  then  he  went  into  the  dining- 
room  and  shut  the  door  behind  him,  and 
sat  down  to  think. 

'  Could  there  be  any  truth  in  this  story 
of  Anna's?'  he  was  asking  himself.  He 
also  had  seen  the  account  of  Sir  Ralph's 
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accident  in  the  newspapers  at  the  office, 
and  it  was  certainly  extraordinary  that  it 
should  have  such  an  effect  on  Laura  if 
Anna's  words  were  true. 

'  But  she  was  always  jealous  of  Laura/ 
George  also  reflected,  and  then  he  began 
to  look  back  on  what  had  occurred  during 
the  last  few  weeks.  Certainly  Laura's 
spirits  had  not  been  good  lately,  and  she 
had  been  looking  ill.  But  he  had  never 
noticed  anything  in  Sir  Ralph's  manner 
to  her  that  was  at  all  out  of  the  common. 
He  was  a  sensible  man,  but  not  a  quick 
or  observant  one,  and  he  was  very  matter- 
of-fact.  To  his  mind,  a  man  paying  atten- 
tion to  a  woman  meant  to  be  constantly  at 
her  side.  This  certainly  Sir  Ralph  had 
not  been. 

'  It  is  just  some  folly  of  Anna's,'  he 
decided,  but  all  the  same  he  felt  disturbed. 
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Anna's  evil  words  had  not  fallen  on  un- 
heeding ears. 

Presently  the  doctor  rapped  at  the  door 
and  entered  the  room,  followed  by  Anna. 

'  I  should  like  a  word  with  you,  Mr 
Gifford,'  said  Dr  Wallace,  who  was  a 
little,  bright-faced,  keen-eyed,  middle-aged 
man.  *  Has  Mrs  Gifford  had  any  sudden 
shock  lately  likely  to  bring  on  this  at- 
tack?' 

'  Not  that  I  know  of,'  answered  George, 
a  little  hoarsely. 

Anna  Lindsay  said  nothing.  She  was 
standing  behind  the  doctor,  and  George 
did  not  care  to  look  at  her  face. 

1  She  is  in  an  exceedingly  low  state  of 
health,'  continued  Dr  Wallace  ;  '  and  the 
action  of  her  heart  is  weak,  and  any  sudden 
news  or  anxiety  would  inevitably  cause 
faintness,  and  she  must  be  guarded  against 
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all  excitement.  I  will  send  her  some 
medicine  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  will 
look  in  again  during  the  evening.  She 
must  go  to  bed  at  once,  and,  above  every- 
thing, be  kept  perfectly  quiet. 

*  Very  well,  doctor,'  said  George  Gifford 
slowly.  And  then  the  little  doctor  bustled 
away,  and  after  he  was  gone  for  a  moment 
the  cousins  looked  in  each  other's  eyes. 
In  Anna's  were  written,  '  I  told  you  so,' 
as  plainly  as  if  she  had  spoken  the  words ; 
in  George's  uneasiness  and  doubt.  But 
neither  spoke  on  the  subject  nearest  their 
hearts.  George  left  the  room  and  went 
into  the  breakfast-room,  where  Laura  was 
now  sitting  in  an  easy-chair,  supported  by 
cushions.  She  was  still  extremely  pale, 
and  one  of  the  maids  was  holding  a  bottle 
of  salts  near  her  face.  She  seemed  to  see 
George   as  he   entered,   and  there  was  a 
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strange,  piteous  look  in  her  eyes,  like  one 
in  extreme  bodily  or  mental  pain. 

'  Are  you  better,  Laura  ? '  said  George  ; 
but  his  voice  was  changed  from  its  usual 
frank  affectionateness. 

She  opened  her  palid  lips  to  answer 
him,  but  no  word  came  forth. 

'  The  doctor  says  you  must  go  to  bed 
at  once/  continued  George,  '  so  cook  and 
I  will  help  you  upstairs — come,   Laura.' 

He  raised  her  up  by  her  arm  as  he 
spoke,  and  drew  it  through  his  own,  and 
the  cook  supported  her  on  the  other 
side.  All  strength  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  gone  from  Laura's  limbs.  She 
tottered,  she  trembled  even  with  the  aid 
of  George's  stalwart  arm,  and  they  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  her  upstairs. 
There  George  left  her  with  the  women  ; 
he  went  back  to  his  office,   he  sat  down 
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to  his  desk,  but  still  he  was  thinking  of 
Anna  Lindsay's  words. 

And  Laura  lay  still  with  a  great  burn- 
ing pain  in  her  heart,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  wretchedness  and  misery. 
Ralph  Woodland  dying — dying,  and  she 
could  not  touch  his  hand !  Anna  Lindsay, 
with  evil  intent,  had  added  the  words, 
'  they  fear  fatally,'  so  Laura  was  as  one 
without  hope.  She  stared  at  the  pattern 
of  the  paper  on  the  walls ;  she  heard 
the  clock  tick  even  with  her  dulled  ears  ; 
the  voices  of  those  around  her  sounded 
as  in  a  dream.  '  Was  his  soul  passing 
now  ? '  she  was  thinking.  '  Would  he 
come,  would  he  come  one  moment  be- 
fore he  went?' 

The  doctor  sent  her  a  composing 
draught,  which  mercifully  clouded  her 
brain,  and  so  the  miserable  hours  passed 
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on  at  length  in  semi-unconsciousness. 
But  he  was  uneasy  about  her  condition, 
and  when  he  came  in  the  evening,  again 
impressed  on  George  the  extreme  neces- 
sity of  quietness. 

'  If  there  is  anything  preying  on  her 
mind  the  cause  should,  if  possible,  be  re- 
moved,' he  said. 

And  what  could  George  answer?  He 
knew  of  nothing  preying  on  her  mind, 
except  what  Anna  Lindsay  had  insinuated. 
But  Laura  did  not  rally,  and  he  became 
extremely  uneasy.  At  night  she  became 
so  low  that  the  doctor  considered  it  his 
duty  to  sit  up  with  her  for  some  hours, 
and  advised  that  a  nurse  should  be  sent 
for. 

4  I  have  to  go  to  Harewood  early  in 
the  morning,  or  I  should  not  leave  even 
now,  Mrs  Gifford,'  he  said,  as  he  rose  to 
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go.     '  But    you   will   have    heard   of  Sir 
Ralph  Woodland's  accident  ? ' 

He  was  bending  over  her  as  he  said 
this,  with  her  hand  in  his,  and  something 
ill  the  start,  in  the  sudden  vibration  of 
her  form  gave  a  key  to  his  acute  mind 
as  to  the  cause  of  Laura's  illness. 

'  He  is  going  on  very  well,'  he  added ; 
'  he  got  a  bad  tumble,  and  a  broken  arm, 
but  he'll  pull  through  all  right.' 

Laura  gave  a  gasp,  and  then  a  strange 
hysterical  laugh  broke  from  her  quiver- 
ing lips.  The  relief  was  so  sharp,  so 
sudden,  that  her  brain  seem  to  reel  under 
the  shock.  The  doctor  went  on  speak- 
ing soothingly  to  give  her  time  to  re- 
cover herself. 

'  He's  a  splendid  constitution,'  he  said, 
'  hard  as  iron,  and  makes  a  capital  patient. 
I    was   sent   for   as  "soon  as  the  accident 
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occurred  on  Tuesday  morning,  but  Sir 
Ralph  was  as  cool  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.' 

'  Will — will — he  live  ? '  came  faltering 
from  Laura's  pale  lips,  while  her  dark 
eyes  were  fixed  beseechingly  on  the 
doctor's  face.  They  were  the  first  words 
Laura  had  spoken  since  she  had  fainted, 
and  the  doctor  thought  that  he  now 
understood  the  case. 

4  Live  ? '  he  answered.  '  To  be  sure 
he'll  live.  He's  a  fine  plucky  fellow,  and 
will  soon  be  on  his  feet  again.' 

He  had  heard  the  gossip  we  may  be 
sure  about  the  Giffords'  visit  to  Hare- 
wood,  and  about  Sir  Ralph's  calls  at  Red 
House.  He  had  scarcely  listened  to  it, 
but  now  he  was  interested. 

'  So  this  poor  young  woman  has  fallen  in 
love,    I   suppose,'   he   was  thinking  as  he 
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stood  a  few  moments  longer  by  Laura's 
bedside.  A  change  had  come  over  her  ap- 
pearance ;  her  dulled  eyes  had  brightened, 
a  flush  had  risen  to  her  white  cheeks. 

'  Could  you  give  me  something  to  make 
me  sleep  ? '  presently  said  Laura,  in  a  low 
voice,  cmy  head  feels  so  strange.' 

The  doctor  gave  her  another  dose  of  the 
composing  draught,  and  then  left  her  for 
the  night.  George  came  out  of  the  dining- 
room  as  he  was  crossing  the  hall  to  leave 
the  house. 

1  How  does  she  seem  now  ? '  he  asked 
anxiously. 

'  I  think  she  is  a  little  better,  but  she  is 
feverish  and  low.  No  one  must  speak  to 
her  to-night,  Mr  Gifford.  I  have  given 
her  a  composing  draught,  and  I  hope  she 
will  sleep.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  George,  and  then  the 
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doctor  shook   hands  with  him   and   went 

away. 

'  Poor  fellow,'  he  thought,  as  he  wended 

his    way   to    his    own    home,    where    an 

affectionate,    bright-faced    little   wife    was 

anxiously  waiting  his  arrival. 

But  Laura  did  not  sleep  for  many  hours. 

An  ineffable  sense  of  joy  and  relief  flooded 

her  whole  being.  She  tossed  from  side 
to  side,  strange  fancies  came  whirling  into 
her  brain,  and  an  intense  restlessness  took 
possession  of  her.  Not  until  the  grey 
winter  dawn  did  she  sink  into  a  heavy 
slumber,  and  when  she  awoke  she  was 
still  weary,  and  her  limbs  racked  with 
pain. 

During  the  next  few  days  she  had  a 
sharp  attack  of  nervous  fever,  and  the 
doctor  noted  the  eager  anxious  look  in  her 
dark  eyes  whenever  he  entered  the  room. 
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*  My  patient  at  Harewood  is  going 
on  very  well,'  he  would  say  in  answer  to 
the  unspoken  question,  and  once  he 
ventured  to  speak  of  her  to  Sir  Ralph 
Woodland. 

1  That  pretty  wife  of  Mr  George  Gif- 
ford's  is  ill,'  he  said. 

*  111  ?  '  repeated  Sir  Ralph  sharply. 

*  Yes,  she  fainted  last  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, and  I  was  sent  for,  and  has  been  very 
low  and  feverish  ever  since,'  answered  the 
doctor. 

After  this  Sir  Ralph  used  to  ask  each 
day  how  Mrs  Gifford  was  going  on.  His 
own  injuries,  though  severe,  were  doing 
well,  but  he  was  impatient  and  eager  to 
be  up  again.  But  about  a  week  after  his 
accident  he  was  startled  one  afternoon  by 
his  servant  coming  into  his  bedroom  and 
telling  him  that  a  lady  wished  to  see  him. 
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The  blood  rushed  to  Sir  Ralph's  dark 
and  somewhat  haggard  face  at  this  an- 
nouncement, and  a  wild  hope  swept 
through  his  breast. 

1 A  lady  ? '  he  repeated.  '  What  is  she 
like?' 

{  I  cannot  say,  Sir  Ralph,'  answered  his 
servant.  c  She's  got  one  of  those  thick 
black  veils  on,  and  I  could  not  see  her 
face.' 

*  Show  her  up,'  said  Sir  Ralph. 

He  never  doubted  it  was  Laura.  He 
had  thought  of  her  so  constantly  since  his 
accident,  so  longed  to  see  her  that  he 
believed  that  she  had  come  to  him,  and 
his  heart  beat  and  throbbed,  and  his 
strong  hands  trembled.  A  moment  or 
two  later  a  rap  came  to  his  room  door, 
and  his  servant  entered. 

'  The  lady,  sir,'  he  said,  and  then  there 
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followed  him  into  the  room,  a  tall,  slender 
woman's  form,  dressed  in  a  long  black 
cloak,  while  her  face  was  thickly  veiled. 

But  in  an  instant,  with  the  intuition  of 
love,  Sir  Ralph  saw  it  was  not  Laura. 
Something  in  the  walk,  though  his  visitor 
was  graceful,  lacked  a  certain  dignity 
which  was  one  of  Laura's  characteristics. 
The  servant  discreetly  left  the  room,  clos- 
ing the  door  behind  him,  but  also  dis- 
creetly lingered  in  the  corridor  outside. 
Then  the  lady  sprang  forward  and  rushed 
to  Sir  Ralph's  bedside. 

'Oh,  Sir  Ralph,'  she  cried,  'this  is 
terrible !  What  I  have  suffered  since  I 
heard  of  your  dreadful  accident ! ' 

Sir  Ralph  started  violently  in  bed.  It 
was  the  voice  of  Patty  May  that  sounded 
in  his  ears. 

'  And   why  have  you  treated  me  so  ? ' 
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continued  Patty,  removing  her  veil  with 
some  caution,  and  showing  her  wealth  of 
golden  hair.  *  What  have  I  done  that  you 
should  return  my  letter  ?  That — that  you 
should  seem  to  wish  our  friendship  to 
end?' 

'  Why  are  you  here  ?  This  is  no  place 
for  you  ! '  answered  Sir  Ralph  sternly,  and 
he  pulled  the  hand  away  from  her  which 
Patty  had  caught,  and  deliberately  buried 
it  in  the  bedclothes. 

'Why/  said  Patty,  with  a  little  sob, 
1  because  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  you 
suffering  alone,  Sir  Ralph.  Ralph,  what 
have  I  done  that  you  should  turn  away 
from  me  ?  ' 

Upon  this  Patty  fell  down  on  her  knees 
by  the  bedside,  and  if  ever  a  man  felt  him- 
self in  a  predicament,  Sir  Ralph  certainly 
did  at  this  moment. 
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'This  is  absurd/  he  said,  trying  to 
move  himself  further  from  the  side  of  the 
bed  by  which  Patty  knelt.  But  his  broken 
arm  in  splints,  and  his  bruises  and  ban- 
dages made  this  most  difficult,  almost 
impossible.  There  he  lay  at  Patty's 
mercy,  as  it  were,  and  he  felt  furious  at 
the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself. 

'  What  have  I  done  ? '  repeated  Patty 
in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs.  She  was  really 
crying,  for  she  had  truly  liked  Sir  Ralph, 
but  her  tears  did  not  add  to  his  ami- 
ability. 

'  You  had  better  go  at  once,  Miss  May ; 
you  are  only  making  us  both  ridiculous,' 
he  remarked  angrily. 

c  Ridiculous,'  repeated  the  weeping 
Patty,  '  when  you  are  so  ill,  and  I  am  so 
unhappy  ?  Why  are  you  so  hard  and 
cruel  ?     Only  tell  me  what  I  have  done  ?  ' 
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Sir  Ralph  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  said  with  great  bitterness, — 

'  By  the  untruths  you  told  me,  you 
parted  me  from  the  woman  I  loved  ;  the 
woman  I  wished  to  make  my  wife.' 

*  If  you  mean  that  horrid  Miss  Ingram/ 
said  Patty,  with  an  instantaneous  change 
in  her  voice  and  manner,  and  lifting  her 
head,  '  I  told  you  nothing  but  the  truth. 
A  young  man  did  come  to  see  her,  and 
she  did  go  about  with  him.' 

'  Yes,  her  family  lawyer  —  whom  she 
married.' 

'  I  heard  she  was  married,'  answered 
Patty,  in  a  relieved  tone.  '  Well,  there 
was  no  harm  done  then  ?  I  suppose  she 
was  engaged  to  him  then  ?  ' 

1  No  harm  done,'  repeated  Sir  Ralph 
savagely.  '  Yes,  there  was  harm  done  ; 
worse  than  harm.' 
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He  forgot  all  about  the  absurdity  of  the 
situation,  forgot  a  pretty  girl  was  kneeling 
by  his  bedside,  and  that  he  could  not  get 
away.  He  only  remembered  that  Patty 
had  parted  him  from  Laura ;  that  she  had 
brought  infinite  pain,  sorrow  and  remorse 
to  both  their  lives. 

6  It  was  worse  than  murder,'  he  went 
on  passionately,  his  dark  face  flushing,  and 
his  eyes  glowing.  '  You  murdered  the 
reputation  of  an  innocent  girl.  You  wrote 
both  the  anonymous  letters  that  you  pre- 
tended to  be  so  shocked  at.  You  know 
you  did,  and  you  lied  when  you  told  me 
Miss  Ingram  had  left  her  rooms  with  a 
young  man.  The  whole  thing  was  a 
hideous  falsehood  and  invention,  and  now, 
when  you  know  the  truth,  I  wish — I 
request  you  to  go  away.' 

Patty  rose  to  her  feet  pale  with  passion. 
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1  You  are  a  brute  to  speak  to  a  woman 
so/  she  said.  c  I  wish  you  were  dead. 
I  could  strike  you  dead  ! ' 

'You  had  much  better  go  away,'  an- 
swered Sir  Ralph  coolly.  Then  he  rang 
a  hand  bell  which  lay  near  him,  and  his 
servant  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  room 
the  next  moment.  '  Jameson,  show  this 
lady  out/  he  said. 

Then  Patty  turned  on  him  like  a  fury. 

'  If  ever  I  can  do  you  any  harm/  she 
said,  vindictively  raising  her  hand  as  if  she 
would  strike  him,  '  I  will !  I  will  live  to 
make  you  pay  for  the  insults  you  have 
heaped  on  my  head  this  day  ! ' 

'You  have  done  me  all  the  harm  you 
can  do/  answered  Sir  Ralph.  '  Good- 
morning/ 

And  without  another  word   Patty  went 

away. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

A     GREAT     TEMPTATION. 

After  Patty  May  had  quitted  Sir  Ralph's 
room  with  hasty  and  irregular  footsteps, 
a  sudden  change  of  mood  came  over  her, 
and  she  burst  into  loud  and  hysterical 
sobs. 

'  Oh !  miss,  be  quiet,  for  goodness'  sake/ 
said  Jameson,  who  was  Sir  Ralph's  valet, 
in  a  half  -  frightened  whisper  ;  '  all  the 
people  in  the  house  will  hear  you,  and 
the  doctor's  orders  are  that  Sir  Ralph  has 
to  be  kept  quite  quiet.' 

1 1  don't  care  ! '  sobbed  Patty.  *  He's 
treated  me  shamefully — most  shamefully  ! ' 
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Patty  screamed  this  out  at  the  top  of 
her  voice ;  she  was  going  down  the  front 
staircase  at  the  time ;  her  yellow  hair 
dishevelled,  her  eyes  swollen  and  stained 
with  tears.  Altogether  a  most  distressful 
looking  woman,  when,  to  Jameson's  con- 
sternation, he  saw  the  butler  in  the  very 
act  of  opening  the  front  door  of  the  house, 
and  perceived  that  Mr  George  Gifford 
from  Suffold  was  standing  outside. 

'  Oh  !  miss,  please  be  quiet ! '  he  prayed 
hopelessly. 

But  Patty  took  no  notice  of  his  en- 
treaties. She  strode  recklessly  on,  scarcely 
glancing  at  the  butler  or  the  gentleman 
on  the  entrance  steps,  who  were  both 
naturally  astonished  at  such  an  apparition 
in  the  house  of  a  sick  man.  But  Patty 
passed  them  without  a  word,  followed  by 
the  trembling  Jameson,  who  beckoned  to 
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the  driver  of  a  cab,  who  was  seated  on  his 
box  a  few  yards  off.  The  man  drove  up 
at  once,  and  Jameson  hastily  opened  the 
carriage  door  and  handed  the  weeping 
Patty  in. 

'  Where  shall  I  say  to,  miss  ? '  inquired 
Jameson. 

'  The  railway  station  at  Uphill/  answered 
Patty  in  a  choked  voice,  naming  the  station 
nearest  Harewood. 

The  cab-driver  nodded,  and  drove  away, 
and  Jameson  turned  round  and  slowly  as- 
cended the  steps  leading  to  the  house  on 
which  George  Gifford  and  the  butler  were 
still  standing. 

*  The  lady  seems  in  great  distress,  Jame- 
son ? '  said  George  Gifford,  speaking  to  the 
valet,  who  grinned  uncomfortably  at  his 
master's  visitor. 

George  Gifford  smiled,  and  so  did  the 
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butler,  but  none  of  the  three  men  pursued 
the  subject. 

'  Then  Sir  Ralph  is  really  going  on  all 
right?'  said  George  Gifford,  addressing 
the  butler,  who,  remembering  the  hand- 
some gratuity  George  had  slipped  into  his 
hand  on  leaving  Hare  wood,  was  naturally 
inclined  to  be  very  civil. 

'  Yes,  Mr  Gifford,  as  well  as  he  possibly 
could,'  answered  the  butler.  '  It  was  an 
uncommon  bad  accident,  sir,  but  Sir  Ralph 
is  pulling  himself  together  again,  and  the 
doctor  hopes  he  will  be  up  in  no  time. 
But  won't  you  walk  in,  Mr  Gifford  ?  Per- 
haps Sir  Ralph  would  see  you.' 

'  No,  not  to-day,  thank  you,'  said  George, 
and  again  he  smiled.  '  Just  tell  him  that 
I  called  to  inquire  how  he  is  going  on, 
and  that  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  hear 
such  good  accounts.' 
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Then  another  little  friendly  transaction 
took  place,  and  half- a- crown  was  trans- 
ferred from  George's  pocket  to  the  butler's, 
and  George  walked  away  with  a  somewhat 
grim  smile  on  his  face,  thinking  of  Sir 
Ralph's  visitor. 

It  was  only  human  nature  to  tell  the 
little  episode  at  home.  When  George 
reached  Red  House  he  went  upstairs  to 
inquire  how  Laura  was  feeling,  and  when 
he  entered  the  nurse  left  the  room. 

The  fever  had  passed  away,  but  she 
was  very  low  and  weak,  and  the  expression 
of  her  face  was  very  sad,  and  her  dark 
eyes  full  of  mournfulness.  She  smiled 
gently  as  George  approached  the  couch 
on  which  she  was  lying,  and  held  out  a 
very  thin,  white  hand,  for  she  had  not 
seen  him  before  during  the  day. 

6  Good  afternoon,  George,'  she  said. 
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'Well,  how  are  you  feeling  to-day, 
Laura?  Come,  you  look  a  little  better, 
and  I  hope  we  will  soon  have  you  down- 
stairs,' answered  George,  taking  her  hand. 

Again  Laura  smiled  that  gentle,  shadowy 
smile. 

'  Thank  you,  George,'  she  said. 

'  I've  been  to  Hare  wood  to  inquire  after 
Sir  Ralph,'  continued  George,  'and  he's 
going  on  all  right,  too.  But  a  very  funny 
thing  happened,  Laura,  when  I  was  there.' 

'  What  was  that  ?  '  asked  Laura,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  her  husband's  face. 

'Well,  just  as  I  arrived  there,  a  good- 
looking,  weeping  damsel,  evidently  in  great 
distress,  was  going  away.  Jameson  the 
valet  was  escorting  her,  and  there  had 
apparently  been  a  scene  upstairs.  I  fear 
our  friend  must  be  a  gay  young  man  ! ' 

And  George  laughed. 
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Laura  said  nothing  for  a  moment ;  then 
she  asked  quietly, — 

'  What  was  she  like  ? ' 

'  Oh !  tall,  with  golden  hair,  and  would 
have  been  pretty,  I  suppose,  if  her  eyes 
had  not  been  red  with  crying.  And  she 
looked  a  little  vixen,  too,  I  thought.  I 
expect  Sir  Ralph  will  have  his  hands 
full.' 

'  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  girl  called 
Patty  May/  said  Laura,  still  quietly.  '  Sir 
Ralph  told  me  about  her ;  she  is  very 
anxious  to  marry  him.' 

'  To  marry  him ! '  repeated  George  in- 
credulously. 

'Yes,  she  is  his  old  tutor's  niece,  if  it 
is  the  girl  I  mean.' 

George  gave  a  little  whistle ;  it  was  a 
queer  story,  he  thought,  and  he  thought 
also   that    it   was    an    odd    thing  that    Sir 
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Ralph  Woodland  should  confide  his  love 
affairs  to  Laura. 

But  he  did  not  say  this.  And  presently 
he  went  downstairs  and  into  the  library, 
as  it  was  not  yet  time  for  dinner,  and  there 
Anna  Lindsay  joined  him.  She  had  done 
her  best  since  Laura's  illness  to  make 
everything  comfortable  for  George,  and 
George  secretly  thought  that  she  was  a 
more  experienced  housekeeper  than  poor 
Laura,  and  that  the  dinners  had  been 
decidedly  better  than  usual  during  the  last 
few  days. 

'  How  do  you  think  Laura  is  looking 
to-day  ? '  said  Anna,  who  knew  of  George's 
visit  to  his  wife's  room. 

'  Much  better,'  answered  George ;  '  if 
it  were  not  such  abominable  weather  I 
think  she  should  go  to  the  sea  for  a  week 
or  two,  and  that  would  quite  set  her  up.' 
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'You  think  she  wants  a  change?'  said 
Anna  slowly. 

'  I  think  everyone  is  the  better  for  a 
change  after  an  illness.  By-the-bye,  I 
walked  over  to  Harewood  this  afternoon 
to  inquire  after  Sir  Ralph/ 

This  was  the  first  time  that  George 
had  mentioned  Sir  Ralph's  name  to  his 
cousin  since  the  day  when  she  had  told 
him  that  Laura  had  fainted  when  she 
heard  of  his  accident. 

'Well?'  asked  Anna,  looking  quickly 
up  in  George's  face. 

1  Oh,  he's  going  on  all  right,  it  seems. 
He  had  a  fair  lady  to  visit  him  to-day, 
seemingly.' 

'A  fair  lady?' 

'Yes/  and  then  George  told  the  story 
over  again,  that  he  had  told  to  Laura 
upstairs. 
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'  How  disgraceful ! '  cried  Anna  indig- 
nantly. 

George  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  Young  men  will  be  young  men,  you 
know,'  he  said ;  '  and  I  suppose  Sir 
Ralph  is  like  the  rest.' 

'  Did  you  tell  Laura  ? '  inquired  Anna 
eagerly. 

'Yes,'  answered  George,  and  then  he 
dropped  the  subject. 

His  cousin's  words  about  the  beginning 
of  Laura's  illness  had  greatly  disturbed 
him,  though  he  always  told  himself  with- 
out reason,  and  therefore  he  never  en- 
couraged Anna  Lindsay  to  talk  about 
Laura.  He  wished  to  lead  a  quiet  life, 
and  knew  that  Anna,  not  unnaturally, 
was  jealous  of  Laura. 

'  Her  fainting  was  just  the  commence- 
ment   of    the    fever,    of    course,    and    I 
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hope  now  she  will  soon  be  well/  he 
repeated  to  himself,  and  to  everyone  who 
inquired  after  Laura.  Nevertheless  days 
went  on,  and  weeks,  and  still  Laura  did 
not  get  well.  It  was  as  if  some  blight 
had  fallen  on  her,  sapping  away  the  life 
from  her  young  life,  and  wasting  her 
beauty  like  a  fading  flower. 

The  winter  wore  on  apace.  Gloomy 
November  merged  into  a  bleak,  stormy 
December,  and  still  Laura  languished, 
though  the  doctor  declared  all  symptoms 
of  fever  were  gone.  She  used  to  sit  in 
the  drawing-room  in  the  afternoons,  and 
made  some  attempts  to  continue  her  writ- 
ing, but  it  was  more  to  rid  herself  of 
Anna  Lindsay's  company  than  for  any 
work  she  could  really  do. 

6 1  cannot  write  if  anyone  is  in  the 
room,'  she  once  said  irritably,  and  Anna 
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Lindsay  took  the  hint.  She  also  continued 
to  act  as  housekeeper,  and  Laura  was  too 
listless  to  interfere  with  her. 

Then  one  day,  about  the  middle  of 
December,  George  came  into  the  drawing- 
room  where  Laura  was  sitting  alone,  and 
told  her  that  he  had  again  been  over  to 
Harewood  to  see  Sir  Ralph  Woodland  on 
business. 

'  And  how  is  he  ?  '  asked  Laura. 

The  room  was  only  lighted  by  the  fire- 
light, and  George  could  not  distinctly  see 
the  face  of  his  young  wife,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  shadow,  as  she  made  this  inquiry. 

'  Oh,  he  says  he's  nearly  well  again,  but 
he  looks  ill,  haggard  and  ill,5  answered 
George.  '  He's  been  out,  and,  by-the-bye, 
he  said  he  was  going  to  drive  into  Suffold 
to-morrow,  and  that  he  would  call  on  you.' 

The  fingers  of  Laura's  thin,  white  hand, 
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which  was  lying  on  her  dress,  contracted 
as  George  spoke,  and  a  slight  shudder 
passed  through  her  frame. 

1  I  asked  him  to  stay  to  dinner,'  con- 
tinued George,  '  but  he  declined.  He's 
talking  of  going  up  to  town. ' 

George  was  pleased  that  he  had  asked 
Sir  Ralph  to  dinner,  and  not  allowed  '  any 
folly  of  Anna's '  to  prevent  his  doing  so. 
He  wished  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  his 
new  client,  and  felt  sure  that  as  Sir  Ralph 
had  declined  to  remain  to  dinner,  and  as 
he  was  going  up  to  town  so  soon,  that  all 
Anna's  insinuations  were  absolutely  with- 
out foundation. 

'  I  wonder  he  has  not  gone  before,'  said 
Laura  slowly,  as  if  she  had  been  thinking  ; 
'  it  must  have  been  so  dreary  for  him 
being  ill  so  long,  all  alone  at  Hare- 
wood.' 
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<  Unless  he  had  the  yellow-haired  young 
lady  to  console  him,7  laughed  George. 

But  Laura  did  not  laugh,  nor  smile. 
She  sat  very  still  a  little  while  after 
George  left  the  room,  and  then  began  to 
wander  up  and  down  the  floor  restlessly, 
with  her  brow  contracted  as  though  in 
deep  thought.  She  had  never  gone  down 
to  dinner  since  her  illness,  nor  did  she  do 
so  this  evening.  She  retired  to  her  own 
room  early,  and  old  Mr  Gifford,  George, 
and  Anna  Lindsay  had  their  rubber  with 
a  dummy  as  in  the  days  before  George's 
marriage. 

The  next  morning  George  went  to  the 
office  early,  and  Laura  did  not  see  him 
before  he  left  Red  House.  And  all  day 
Laura  was  in  a  state  of  great  but  sup- 
pressed excitement.  She  looked  so  ill 
that  Anna  Lindsay  thought  she  was  going 
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to  be  laid  up  again,  and  this  idea  was  by- 
no  means  unpleasant  to  Anna's  mind. 

She  made  a  pretence  of  dining  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  at  lunch  time,  and  Anna 
noticed  she  ate  absolutely  nothing. 

'You  eat  less  and  less  every  day,  I 
think,  Mrs  George,5  she  remarked. 

'  I  certainly  do  not  feel  very  hungry  to- 
day,' answered  Laura,  with  a  wan  smile. 
*  I  think  I  shall  try  to  write  this  afternoon,' 
she  added,  for  she  wished  to  rid  herself  of 
Anna  Lindsay's  company. 

'  Then  in  that  case  I'll  go  and  have  tea 
with  Mrs  Masterman,'  said  Anna;  'she 
invited  me  yesterday  when  I  met  her ;  she 
expects  her  mother.' 

This  was  a  welcome  announcement  to 
Laura. 

Thus,  if  Sir  Ralph  came,  she  would  be 
able  to  see  him  alone,  she  thought.     And 
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this  actually  happened.  At  half-past  three 
Anna  put  on  her  best  bonnet  and  went 
away,  and  just  about  four  o'clock  Laura 
heard  a  carriage  stop  at  the  door  of  Red 
House. 

Her  heart  beat  tumultuously,  and  her 
whole  form  trembled.  Her  weak  health 
made  the  agitation  of  her  mind  painfully 
evident — so  much  so,  that  when  a  few 
moments  later  Sir  Ralph  was  announced, 
and  walked  into  the  dimly-lighted  drawing- 
room,  he  was  absolutely  shocked  at  Laura's 
appearance. 

He  took  her  hand,  he  looked  into 
her  face,  but  the  common-place  words  he 
had  meant  to  say  died  unspoken  on  his 
lips. 

'You  are  ill?'  he  said  at  length,  in  a 
broken  voice. 

1  Yes,'  she  answered,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
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1 1  heard  you  had  been  ill,  but: — I  did 
not  expect  to  see  you  thus.' 

1 1  am  nervous ;  anything  upsets  me 
now,'  said  Laura,  trying  to  take  her  hand 
from  his,  but  Sir  Ralph  held  it  fast. 

'  How  you  tremble  !  Does  it  make  you 
more  nervous  seeing  me  ?  ' 

'Yes — but  I  wished  to  see  you,'  an- 
swered Laura,  with  a  great  effort. 

'  And  I  have  wished  to  see  you ;  I  have 
thought  of  this  meeting  hour  after  hour 
during  the  long,  dreary  weeks  since  my 
accident.' 

Laura  gave  a  fluttering  sigh,  and  Sir 
Ralph  led  her  to  a  seat  on  a  couch  near, 
and  stood  before  her  watching  her  face  by 
the  flickering  firelight. 

1  What  you  have  gone  through ! '  he  said, 
suddenly  and  passionately.  'Your  life  of 
late  has,  I  believe,  been  terrible  to  you  ? ' 

VOL.  III.  F 
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' 1  have  suffered  very,  very  much/  an- 
swered Laura,  in  a  broken  voice. 

*  I  can  see  it,  I  can  see  it !  Laura,  do 
you  know  I  came  here  to-day  with  a  de- 
liberate purpose — to  ask  you  to  end  the 
struggle  which  is  destroying  you  ?  ' 

'Yes,  it  must  end,'  said  Laura 
faintly. 

'You  shall  never  regret  it,'  con- 
tinued Sir  Ralph,  and  he  sat  down 
by  her,  and  caught  her  hand  in  his. 
'  My  life  shall  be  devoted  to  you,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible  we  shall  be 
married.' 

'  No,  no ;  that  cannot  be,'  half  whis- 
pered Laura,  drawing  back. 

'  It  must,  it  shall  be !  My  dear, 
dear  one,  you  love  me,  do  you  not  ? ' 

'Yes,'  answered  Laura,  with  falter- 
ing   lips ;     '  I     will    not    deny    it.       The 
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news  of  your  accident  —  that  wicked 
woman  Anna  Lindsay  said  your  fatal 
accident — nearly  killed  me/ 

'  Did  this  cause  your  illness  ? '  asked 
Sir  Ralph  eagerly,  bending  nearer  to 
her.  '  I  feared  as  much.  I  judged  of 
your  feelings  by  my  own.' 

'Yes;  Miss  Lindsay  read  out  of 
the  papers  that  you  had  been  thrown 
from  your  horse — and — and  she  added 
you  were  fatally  injured.  Oh,  I  shall 
never  forget  that  dreadful  day,'  con- 
tinued Laura,  rising  excitedly.  'When 
—  when  I  recovered  consciousness,  I 
lay  in  misery — lay  thinking  you  were 
dying — until  the  doctor  told  me.' 

Sir  Ralph  rose  also,  and  went  and 
leaned  against  the  mantelpiece,  and 
Laura  saw  by  the  firelight  that  his 
face  was  very  pale  and  haggard. 
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1  Are  you  really  better  now  ? '  she 
said  more  gently. 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  drew  her 
to  him. 

'When  will  you  come  to  me,  Laura?' 
he  said.     'When  will  you  end  all  this?' 

She  did  not  speak.  She  stood  there 
looking  up  at  him.  There  was  a  great 
struggle  in  her  heart. 

'There  would  be  no  happiness  for 
us/  she  said  presently,  in  a  low,  falter- 
ing voice. 

1  Oh,  yes,  yes,  there  would !  Be- 
sides, is  there  any  happiness  for  us 
now?' 

'  No,  no,  indeed,'  moaned  Laura. 

1  Laura,  what  I  told  you  before  is 
absolutely  true.  Had  you  cared  for 
Mr  Gifford  ;  did  I  not  know  that  you  do 
care  for  me,   I   would   never  have  urged 
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this  upon  you ;  I  would  never  have 
spoken  to  you  of  my  love.  The  fault 
is  not  ours.  That  wretched  girl  parted 
us,  and  we  have  found  this  out  when 
it  is  still  not  too  late  to  snatch  some 
sort  of  happiness,  at  least/ 

'  It  could  never  be  the  same,'  said 
Laura,  in  a  broken  voice. 

'  I  know  that/  answered  Sir  Ralph, 
half  impatiently,  half  fondly.  *  No  ;  never 
the  same,  Laura,  as  if  you  had  married 
me  long  ago,  when  I  asked  you  first. 
But,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  must  be 
better  than  the  living  death  you  are 
suffering  now.' 

For  a  moment  or  two  Laura  made 
no  answer.  She  stood  there  by  his 
side,  her  hand  in  his,  and  the  flicker- 
ing firelight  showed  her  face  to  Sir 
Ralph's  eager  eyes. 
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'  Of  what  are  you  thinking  ? '  he  asked 
quickly. 

6  Give  me  a  little  time  to  think/  an- 
swered Laura  slowly ;  '  give  me  a  few 
days.' 

'A  few  days  will  seem  an  age  to 
me.' 

' 1  will  write  to  you,'  went  on  Laura ; 
1  there  is  something  I  wish  you  to 
know  —  the  reason  why,  when  you 
asked  me  to  be  your  wife  —  I  said  it 
could  not  be.' 

'  No  reason  will  affect  me  now, 
Laura.' 

'  Still,  I  wish  you  to  know.  I  have 
thought  this  all  over  during  my  illness. 
I  have  prayed  for  strength — ' 

1  For  strength  for  what  ? ' 

'  To — tell  you  everything.' 

Her     head     drooped      lower,     and     a 
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moment    later     Sir     Ralph    saw    a    tear 
roll  down  her  cheek. 

'  Do  you  not  completely  trust  me  ? ' 
he  asked  tenderly. 

'Yes,  I  trust  you — completely  trust 
you — but  go  now,  Sir  Ralph — I — I  am 
not  very  strong.' 

'  I  know  that  very  well,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  tire  you.  But  when  shall  I 
come  again  ? ' 

'Not  until  you  get  my  letter — after 
that—' 

'  I  shall  come ;  do  not  be  afraid, 
nothing  that  you  can  write  to  me  will 
change  my  feelings  towards  you — but 
if  you  wish  me  to  go  now — good-bye. 
How  soon  will  you  write?' 

'  In  a  day  or  two — give  me  till  then 
— good-bye.' 

She   almost    whispered   the   last    word, 
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and  Sir  Ralph  remembered  long  after- 
wards the  yearning  look  of  tenderness 
in  her  dark  eyes  as  she  raised  them  to 
his.  He  bent  down ;  he  kissed  both 
her  hands,  and  as  the  door  closed  behind 
him  Laura  fell  on  her  knees  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

*  Oh  !  God,  give  me  strength — give  me 
strength ! '  she  prayed  aloud.  *  Mine  is 
all  gone — give  me  strength  to  resist  his 
will ! ' 

It  was  piteous  to  see  her  kneeling  there 
struggling  against  the  great  temptation 
in  her  heart. 

'  Why  was  I  born  ?  '  she  asked,  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro  in  her  misery.  '  But 
I  must  see  him  no  more — I  dare  not 
see  him  now.' 


CHAPTER    V. 

laura's  letter. 

Two  hours  later,  when  George  came  in 
for  dinner,  he  found  Laura  sitting  in 
the  drawing-room,  looking  very  pale,  but 
composed.  She  mentioned  Sir  Ralph's 
visit,  and  said  she  thought  he  still  looked 
very  ill. 

'  Did  he  stay  long? '  asked  George. 

4  No,  only  a  short  time;  but  talking 
has  tired  me,  so  I  will  say  good-night, 
George.' 

'You  had  far  better  sit  up  for  dinner; 

I  met  Anna  coming  in,  and  she  said  you 

ate  nothing  for  lunch.' 
89 
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'No,  I  am  too  tired ;  good-night, 
George/  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
him,  but  George  bent  down  and  kissed 
her  face. 

1  Well,  good-night  then,'  he  said,  and 
so  they  parted. 

But  Laura  did  not  retire  to  rest  when 
she  reached  her  own  room.  She  locked 
the  door  first,  and  then  went  up  to  the 
brass-bound  escritoire,  in  which  was 
hidden  away  the  letter  her  dead  father 
had  left  her.  She  drew  this  out  and 
read  it  through  once  more,  and  a  deep 
sigh  died  on  her  quivering  lips.  But 
this  time  she  did  not  return  it  to  the 
escritoire.  She  laid  it  on  her  ordinary 
writing-desk,  and  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  long  letter,  over  which  she  shed  many 
bitter  tears.  Then  she  addressed  an 
envelope,  and  in  this  envelope  she  placed 
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her  own  letter,  and  then  that  of  her  dead 
father's.  She  sealed  this  letter,  and  having 
put  it  in  her  desk,  she  commenced  to  write 
another  letter  which  seemed  to  cost  her 
even  more  pain  and  trouble  than  the 
first. 

*  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow  ! '  she  mur- 
mured, as  she  wrote  on.  She  paused  for 
words ;  she  sighed ;  she  seemed  half  to 
repent  her  purpose. 

'  But,  no,  no,  I  can  bear  it  no  longer/ 
she  said  half  aloud.  '  Anything  is  better 
than  such  a  life — a  life  of  misery,  deceit 
and  lies.' 

So  her  second  letter  was  written  at  last, 
and  this  also  was  placed  in  her  desk,  and 
then  she  lay  down  to  rest,  but  not  to  sleep. 
All  through  the  long  winter's  night,  the 
long,  dreary  hours,  she  lay  awake 
struggling  still  with  her   own  heart.     On 
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one  side  lay  a  dimmed  happiness,  on  the 
other  well  nigh  despair. 

The  grey  morn  found  her  pale  and 
exhausted,  and  she  sank  into  a  restless 
slumber  until  the  servant  brought  up 
her  breakfast  and  letters  about  half-past 
eight  o'clock.  On  one  of  these  she 
seized  eagerly  and  tore  it  open.  Dan- 
vers  Park  was  printed  on  the  envelope, 
and  it  was  from  Lady  Danvers.  It  was 
as  follows  : — 

'  My  Dear  Mrs  Gifford, — I  shall  be 
delighted  if  you  will  come  to  me  for  a 
few  days.  I  have  heard  with  deep  re- 
gret of  your  illness,  and  I  am  sure  the 
change  here  will  do  you  good.  I  also 
have  been  far  from  well,  as  I  have 
never  quite  thrown  off  the  effects  of  the 
bad   cold    which   prevented    my    meeting 
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you  at  Harewood  in  November.  There- 
fore, we  must  help  to  nurse  each  other ! 
Will  you  come  to-morrow?  And  if  you 
will  telegraph  to  me  when  you  get  this, 
a  carriage  will  be  waiting  to  meet  you 
if  you  will  settle  what  train  you  mean  to 
travel  by.  My  husband  sends  his  kindest 
regards  to  you,  and  will  be  so  pleased 
to  see  you,  and  I  need  not  say  that  I 
shall.  Please  tell  Mr  Gifford,  with  my 
compliments,  that  any  day  he  can  join 
you  we  shall  be  delighted. — Always 
most  sincerely  yours, 

'  LUCINDA  DaNVERS.' 

Laura  read  this  letter  over,  and  then 
gave  a  sort  of  gasping  sigh.  Presently 
she  rose,  put  on  a  dressing-gown,  and 
rang    the    bell.        When     the     maid    an- 
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swered  it  she  sent  her  down  with  a 
message  to   George. 

'Tell  Mr  Gifford,'  she  said,  'that  I 
wish  to  see  him  before  he  goes  to  the 
office  this   morning.' 

George  came  upstairs  a  few  minutes 
later,  and  after  a  word  or  two,  Laura 
placed  Lady  Danvers'  letter  in  his 
hand. 

1  I  should  like  to  go,  George,'  she  said. 

George  read  the  letter  and  looked 
very  well  pleased. 

'  Of  course  go,  my  dear,'  he  answered  ; 
1  the  little  change  will  be  the  very  thing 
for  you.' 

'  I  think  it  will  do  me  good/  an- 
swered Laura,   slowly  and  painfully. 

Something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice 
struck  George,  for  he  looked  at  her 
quickly. 
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'You  look  very  far  from  well  this 
morning,'  he  said.  cWhen  do  you  think 
of  going,    Laura  ? ' 

6  To-day  if  you  will  send  a  telegram 
for  me  ? 

'  Certainly,  my  dear,  if  you  think  you 
are  really  well  enough  to  go  to-day.' 

'Yes,  yes,  I  am  well  enough,'  said 
Laura,  and  a  strange  wistfulness  came 
over  the  expression  of  her  face  as  she 
stood  there  looking  at  George. 

'  What  train  will  you  go  by,  then  ? '  he 
asked. 

'The  two  train  will  suit  best,  I  think.' 

6  I  will  write  out  a  telegram  to  Lady 
Danvers,  then,  to  say  you  will  go  by 
that  train,  and  I'll  order  a  carriage  to 
take  you  to  the  station,  but  I  am  afraid 
I  can't  meet  you  there  to  see  you  off, 
as    I    have   an   appointment   with   a  man 
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at  two  o'clock.  So  mind  you  wrap  up 
warmly,  Laura,  and  let  me  hear  from 
you  as  soon  as  you  arrive  at  the  Park.' 

Laura  made  no  answer  ;  she  was  still 
looking  at  George,  and  her  face  was 
very  pale. 

'And  you'll  want  some  money,  I  sup- 
pose, little  woman  ? '  continued  George, 
good-naturedly. 

'  No,  George,  I  have  enough,'  she  an- 
swered, and  her  lips  quivered  as  she 
spoke. 

'Well,  I  must  be  off;  the  carriage 
had  better  be  here  at  a  quarter  to  two. 
Are  you  sure  there  is  nothing  you  want  ?  ' 

1  No,  George,  nothing.' 

'  Good-bye  then,  dear,  and  take  care 
of  yourself.  Tell  Lady  Dan  vers  I'll 
come  over  on  Sunday  to  see  you  ;  good- 
bye again,    Laura.' 
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He  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  white 
face  as  he  spoke  and  warmly  clasped  her 
hand.  And  Laura's  hand  lingered  in  his 
also.     Again  she  looked  in  his  face. 

1  Good-bye,  George,'  she  said,  in  a 
very  low  and  faltering  voice ;  '  and — 
thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me.' 

1  What  nonsense,  little  woman — be  sure 
you  write.' 

He  smiled,  nodded,  and  went  away, 
and  thus  the  husband  and  wife  parted, 
and  Laura  stood  still  after  he  was  gone, 
and  there  was  great  sadness  on  her  face. 

'  Poor  George !  poor  George ! '  she 
murmured. 

After  a  while  she  roused  herself.  She 
had  much  to  do,  and  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing she  spent  arranging  her  affairs  as 
though  she  were  going  on  a  long  journey. 

She  went  down  to  luncheon,  and  found 
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old  Mr  Gifford  and  Anna  Lindsay,  who 
knew  she  was  going  to  start  for  Danvers 
Park  at  two  o'clock. 

'  The  change  will  do  you  good,  I  hope, 
my  dear,'  said  Mr  Gifford  kindly,  for  she 
was  a  great  favourite  of  his. 

Anna  Lindsay  said  nothing,  but  she 
thought  the  more.  She  thought  it  was 
absurd,  if  'Mrs  George '  were  well  enough 
to  go  visiting,  that  she  could  not  dine 
with  the  family  at  home. 

'  She's  going  to  meet  Sir  Ralph,  I 
suppose,'  she  reflected ;  '  well,  we'll 
see.' 

In  due  time  the  carriage  that  George 
had  ordered  came  to  the  door,  and  Laura's 
luggage  was  carried  down  to  it.  Then 
Laura  went  up  to  her  father-in  law  and 
kissed  his  wrinkled  cheek. 

'  Good-bye,  Mr  Gifford,'  she  said  gently, 
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and  the  old  man  warmly  returned  her 
greeting. 

'You  must  come  back  looking  quite 
well  and  strong,'  he  said  ;  '  and  please 
give  my  best  respects  and  remembrances 
to  Lady  Dan  vers.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Laura ;  and  as  she 
spoke  she  looked  wistfully  round  the 
room,  and  then,  after  shaking  hands  with 
Anna  Lindsay,  she  quitted  Red  House. 

George  came  back  only  in  time  for 
dinner,  and  inquired  all  about  Laura's 
departure,  and  then  the  evening  passed 
in  the  usual  quiet  fashion. 

'  There  will  be  a  letter  from  Laura  in 
the  morning/  George  said  as  they  sat 
playing  their  rubber;  'she  promised  to 
write  as  soon  as  she  arrived  at  the 
Park.' 

But  when  the  morning  came  there  was 
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no  letter  from  Laura,  and  George  felt 
surprised,  and  rather  annoyed. 

*  She  has  missed  the  post,  I  suppose,' 
he  said,  going  on  with  his  breakfast  the 
while ;  *  her  letter  will  come  probably  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.' 

But  when  the  mid-day  post  was  due, 
for  which  Anna  Lindsay  watched,  there 
was  still  no  letter  from  Danvers  Park. 
George  felt  so  sure  that  there  would 
be  that  he  sent  2:  young  clerk  up  to 
Red  House  to  bring  it  down  to  him 
at  the  office,  and  Anna  Lindsay  had  the 
pleasure  of  writing  a  few  lines  to  her 
cousin  to  tell  him  that  no  letter  had 
arrived.  Upon  which  George  tele- 
graphed to  his  wife  at  Danvers  Park, 
asking  her  to  write  at  once,  and  he 
might  have  received  a  letter  in  answer 
to  this  by  the  last  post,  but  none  came. 
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The  next  morning,  however,  brought 
a  letter  from  Laura,  which  George 
eagerly  tore  open,  and  then  as  he  read 
it  his  face  suddenly  paled. 

'  What  does  this  mean  ? '  he  said,  in 
an  agitated  voice. 

'  What  is  the  matter ! '  asked  Anna 
Lindsay  hastily,  who  was  watching  his 
face. 

'This  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing, 
the  most  unheard  of  thing ! '  went  on 
George,  in  increasing  agitation ;  '  this  is 
from  Laura — but  she's  not  at  the  Park 
— has  never  been  at  the  Park !  She 
says  she  has  left  her  home  —  she 
must  have  gone  out  of  her 
senses ! ' 

'  No,'  answered  Anna  Lindsay,  rising, 
her  face  flushed  with  vindictive  triumph  ; 
'  it    means    she   has    run   away   with    Sir 
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Ralph  Woodland.  I  have  long  fore- 
seen this.' 

'  You  have  long  foreseen  this  ? '  re- 
peated George,  blankly,  staring  at  his 
cousin. 

*  Yes,  I  was  not  blind,'  continued  Anna; 
'  I  told  you,  George,  only  you  would  not 
listen  to  me,  how  she  fainted  when  she 
heard  of  his  accident ;  she  has  never 
been  the  same  woman  since,  and,  be- 
sides, I  once  overheard  him  say  some- 
thing to  her — ' 

'  What  did  you  overhear  him  say  ? ' 
asked  George  sternly. 

1 1  heard  him  say,  in  this  very  house, 
that  he  could  not  keep  away  from  her; 
that,  even  when  he  thought  her  most 
unworthy,  he  could  not  forget  her ;  that 
he  had  bought  Harewood  to  be  near 
her.     George,  as   sure  as  you   are  stand- 
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ing  there,  these  two  have  gone  off  to- 
gether, and  they  were  lovers,  I  am 
certain,  before  you  ever  married  her!' 

Anna  poured  all  this  out  with  ex- 
traordinary bitterness,  her  red-brown  eyes 
glittering  with  excitement,  and  George 
listened  with  absolute  amazement. 

'You  heard  this,'  he  said  passionately, 
'and  never  told  me?  It  is  folly,  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it!  Laura  never  saw 
Sir  Ralph  until  she  went  to  Danvers 
Park — never,  it  is  impossible!' 

'  They  were  lovers  before  she  ever  went 
to  Danvers  Park,'  answered  Anna  dog- 
gedly. 'No,  I  never  told  you,  George, 
because  you  would  not  have  believed  me  ; 
you  would  have  said  I  was  jealous,  but 
for  all  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  and 
you'll  find  she  is  with  him  now.' 

'She   says    here,'    said    George,    again 
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looking  at  Laura's  letter,  which  he  still 
held  open  in  his  hand,  '  that  she  is  with 
no  one;  that  she  is  alone,  and  means  to 
remain  so.  She  must  be  mad ;  she 
nearly  starved  before — ' 

c  She'll  not  starve  now,'  interrupted 
Anna;  ' she's  with  her  fine  gentleman; 
she  considered  no  one  in  Red  House  good 
enough  for  her.' 

1  Be  silent ;  how  dare  you  say  such 
things  ?  '  cried  George.  '  She  has  left  me 
because  she  was  unhappy  about  something 
— because — because,  perhaps,  I  did  not 
suit  her.'  And  George's  voice  faltered 
and  broke  as  he  said  the  last  words. 

'What  does  she  say  in  her  letter?' 
asked  Anna. 

George  made  no  reply ;  he  looked 
again  at  the  letter,  but  when  Anna  drew 
nearer  to  him,  as  though  for  the  purpose 
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of  reading  it,  he  folded  it  and  put  it  into 
his  pocket. 

£  Why,  here  is  a  letter  from  Danvers 
Park,'  now  said  Anna,  lifting  a  letter  that 
had  come  by  the  same  post  as  Lauras,  but 
which  until  now  had  lain  unnoticed  on  the 
table.    '  This  is  from  Lady  Danvers  herself/ 

George  eagerly  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  opened  the  letter  which  his  cousin 
held,  and  as  he  read  its  contents  his  face 
grew  more  agitated  and  unhappy  still. 

6  Dear  Mr  Gifford,'  Lady  Danvers  had 
written,  —  '  A  telegram  arrived  here  for 
Mrs  Gifford  this  afternoon ;  but  as  I  had 
previously  received  a  telegram  from  her 
to  tell  me  that  she  had  been  prevented 
coming  here,  I  think  it  best  to  enclose  the 
telegram  for  her  to  you,  as  it  may  prevent 
some  possible  anxiety.     Trusting  nothing 
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serious   disappointed   us  of  her   proposed 
visit, — I  remain,  very  sincerely  yours, 

'  Lucinda  Dan  vers/ 

*  Good  heavens  !  this  looks  as  if  it  were 
all  planned ! '  cried  George.  '  Her  visit  to 
Lady  Danvers  has  been  a  blind.' 

He  flung  Lady  Danvers'  letter  on  the 
table  as  he  spoke,  and  Anna  Lindsay,  un- 
bidden, took  it  up  and  read  it  through. 

*  Of  course  her  visit  to  Lady  Danvers 
was  a  blind,'  she  said.  *  She  sent  a  tele- 
gram somewhere  by  Jane,  the  housemaid, 
the  day  Sir  Ralph  Woodland  called,  after 
he  was  gone,  and  Lady  Danvers'  invitation 
arrived  the  next  morning.  Do  you  see, 
George?  They  had  arranged  to  fly  to- 
gether when  he  was  here,  and  the  pre- 
tended visit  to  Lady  Danvers  was  to  get 
away  more  easily.' 
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Something  like  a  groan  broke  from 
George's  lips,  and  then  without  another 
word  he  left  the  room,  carrying  Lauras 
letter  and  Lady  Danvers'  away  with  him. 
He  wanted  to  be  alone  to  think,  to  re-read 
Laura's  letter,  to  consider  whether  to  be- 
lieve her  words. 

As  he  passed  out  of  the  room  he  met 
his  father  in  the  hall,  who  was  going  down 
to  breakfast  unusually  late. 

'  Well,  George — '  said  the  old  lawyer 
cheerfully ;  but  something  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  son's  face  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. *  Is  there  anything  the  matter  ?  '  he 
asked. 

'Ask  Anna,'  replied  George  hoarsely, 
and  so  passed  on,  going  to  his  own  room, 
and  when  he  entered  it  he  locked  the  door 
behind  him  and  once  more  opened  Laura's 
letter. 
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c  George,  I  must  still  write  dear  George, 
for  I  never  can  forget  your  unceasing  kind- 
ness to  me,'  he  read  in  Lauras  well-known 
handwriting,  though  the  words  had  evi- 
dently been  written  with  trembling  fingers  ; 
1 1  am  going  to  leave  you.  When  you 
receive  this  I  will  have  left  Red  House, 
never  to  return.  I  cannot  indeed  lead  the 
false  life  that  I  have  led  of  late  any  longer. 
When  I  married  you  I  meant  to  be  a  good 
and  faithful  wife  to  you,  and  a  faithful  one 
I  shall  still  be.  But  after  I  went  to  live  in 
London,  there  crossed  my  path  one  whom 
against  my  own  will  I  learnt  to  regard 
with  a  deep  and  enduring  affection.  He 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  but  there  were 
circumstances  connected  with  my  former 
life  ;  connected  with  my  poor  father,  that 
to  my  mind  rendered  such  a  marriage  im- 
possible.     I  told  him  it  could  not  be,  but  I 
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wished  to  remain  his  friend.  But  we  were 
parted.  I  was  maligned  to  him  by  a 
woman  who  wished  to  marry  him,  and  he 
believed  I  was  unworthy  of  his  regard. 
He  went  abroad,  and  evil  times  came  to 
me,  of  which  you  know  ;  but  one  day,  after 
months,  I  met  the  only  man  I  really  cared 
for  in  the  Park.  He  passed  me  with  a 
cold  bow,  and  all  brightness  in  life  seemed 
to  end  for  me  at  that  moment.  George, 
when  I  saw  you  again  I  believed  that  the 
romance  of  my  life  was  done.  You  were 
good  and  kind ;  I  had  always  liked  you, 
and  after  a  little  while  I  promised  to  be 
your  wife ;  promised  this,  meaning  to  keep 
my  vows  in  word  and  deed. 

'Now  I  cannot.  I  am  leaving  you,  but 
not  with  my  old  love,  but  because  I  still 
love  him.  I  cannot  eat  your  bread,  and 
live   under   your   roof,   knowing   that   my 
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heart  is  false  to  you.  The  strain  is  too 
terrible,  and  so  I  am  going  out  into  the 
world — a  lonely  woman  once  more — to 
earn  my  living.  I  shall  change  my  name, 
and  shall  never  trouble  you,  and  do  not 
seek  to  find  me.  Let  me  be  as  one  dead  to 
you,  and  so  shall  I  be  as  one  dead  to  him 
for  whose  sake  I  am  leaving  you.  I  am 
bidding  him  farewell  to-day  as  I  am  bid- 
ding you.  Evil  tongues  may  not  believe 
this,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  I  grieve 
greatly  for  the  pain  I  am  giving  you  ;  I 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  good- 
ness to  me,  but  it  is  better  that  I  should 
go.  The  diamonds  and  jewels  that  you 
gave  me  I  have  left  in  my  dressing-table 
drawers,  and  the  keys  are  in  my  little  desk. 
The  money  I  have  I  will  take  with  me,  as 
I  know  you  would  not  wish  me  to  starve. 
— May  God  always  bless  you.        Laura/ 


CHAPTER     VI. 

A     TERRIBLE      CONFESSION. 

While  George  Gifford  was  reading  his 
wife's  farewell  letter  with  mingled  emo- 
tions  of  anger  and  distress,  at  Hare  wood 
Hall  Sir  Ralph  Woodland  was  also 
reading  a  letter  from  Laura,  which  filled 
his  heart  with  extreme  agitation  and 
pain. 

His  servant  had  just  brought  in  the 
letters,  and  Sir  Ralph  had  at  once  eagerly 
glanced  over  them.  He  was  expecting 
a  letter ;  anxiously  awaiting  a  letter,  and 
in  a  moment  he  selected  one,  the  address 
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being    in    a    handwriting    he   knew,    and 
hastily  tore  it  open. 

An  enclosure  fell  from  it  as  he  did 
so,  but  it  fell  almost  unheeded.  He  was 
reading  Laura's  words ;  his  eyes  were 
riveted  on  the  lines  which  at  once  struck 
a  chill,  cold  pang  into  his  heart. 

'I  promised  to  write,'  he  read,  'and 
I  now  fulfil  that  promise  with  a  sad  and 
troubled  heart.  You  said  my  life  must 
have  been  terrible  of  late  ;  how  terrible 
you  cannot  tell !  If  my  husband  had 
given  me  any  cause  for  complaint ;  if  he 
had  not  been  everything  that  was  kind, 
and  just,  and  good,  I  could  have  borne 
it  better.  But  my  daily  life  with  him 
has  become  too  great  a  struggle  for  me 
any  longer  to  endure.  I  am  leaving 
him    for    your   sake,    but   not   with    you. 
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To  live  under  his  roof,  and  be  ever  think- 
ing of  you,  is  to  my  mind  more  false 
than  to  go  away.  But  I  will  injure  him 
no  further  than  this.  I  asked  you  not 
to  see  me  again  until  I  wrote,  and  I 
did  this  because  an  inner  consciousness 
told  me  that  your  will  is  stronger  than 
mine.  I  can  find  strength  to  write  to 
bid  you  farewell,  but  I  might  not 
have  found  strength  to  speak  the  words. 
eYet  it  must  be.  We  must  see  each 
other  no  more,  though  I  know  my  heart 
will  never  change  to  you.  You  will  not, 
I  think,  quite  forget  me,  but  you  must 
not  let  my  memory  blight  your  life. 
When  you  have  read  the  miserable  letter 
I  enclose — my  dead  father's  letter — you 
will  understand  why,  when  you  asked  me 
to  be  your  wife,  I  told  you  it  was  im- 
possible.      I  loved  you  then,  as  I  love  you 
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now,  but  the  terrible  shadow  of  his 
crime  lay  between  us  ;  lies  between  us  still. 

1 1  have  written  to  my  husband  and 
told  him  the  truth  ;  told  him  how  I 
loved  you ;  how  I  believed  you  had 
utterly  changed  to  me,  and  how  when 
we  met  again  I  found  this  was  not  so. 
But  I  have  told  him  also  that  in  future 
I  shall  be  as  one  dead  to  you. 

1  Do  not  grieve  about  my  future.  It 
will  be  sad  and  lonely,  but  many  lives 
are  sad  and  lonely,  and  I  must  bear  it 
as  best  I  can.  At  all  events,  it  will  be 
better  than  a  life  of  hypocrisy  or  sin. 
This  was  all  the  choice  my  love  for  you 
left  me — except  to  go  away.         L.  G.' 

Sir  Ralph  read  and  re-read  every  word 
of  this  sad  letter,  with  an  intense  sense  of 
disappointment  and  self-condemnation. 
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'  But  it  is  madness  ;  I  must  find  her,' 
he  muttered,  starting  to  his  feet.  *  She 
has  left  her  home ;  she  has  sacrificed 
her  life,  and  yet  she  wants  to  hide  her- 
self from  me — but  she  shall  not,  she 
shall  not!' 

He  walked  hastily  once  or  twice  across 
the  room ;  his  dark  brows  were  knitted, 
his  strong  hands  clenched.  He  was 
thinking  what  he  would  do,  when  suddenly 
his  eyes  chanced  to  fall  on  the  enclosed 
letter  or  paper,  which  had  fallen  from 
Laura's  letter,  when  he  tore  it 
open. 

He  went  quickly  up  to  the  table,  and 
raised  this  folded  paper.  It  was  written 
in  a  man's  handwriting,  written  closely, 
and  it  was  long.  He  stood  by  the  table 
reading  it,  and  as  he  read  a  look  of 
great  horror  came  over  his  face. 
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'  Good  heavens  ! '  he  muttered.  '  Oh  ! 
my  poor,  poor  girl ! ' 

It  was  the  letter  that  Major  Ingram 
had  left  to  his  daughter  to  be  read  after 
his  death  ;  the  letter  that  George  Gifford 
had  told  her  lay  sealed  among  his  papers, 
and  it  contained  the  confesssion  of  a 
hidden  crime. 

'  Laura,'  it  began,  'you  have  sometimes 
asked  me  about  your  mother,  but  I 
could  not  ?speak  of  her.  But  after  I  am 
gone  you  shall  know  the  dreadful  truth. 
This  hand  is  red  with  her  blood,  though, 
God  knows,  unwittingly.  I  was  deeply 
attached  to  her,  but  she  was  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  I  was  jealous  of  her,  un- 
reasonably, I  now  believe,  until,  while 
we  were  in  India,  a  man  named  Wood- 
land exchanged    into  my  regiment. 
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'From  the  first  I  hated  this  Wood- 
land, who  was  dark  and  haughty-look- 
ing, and  was,  I  believe,  the  heir  to  a 
baronetcy.  He  paid  your  mother  great 
attention,  and  I  was  much  annoyed  by 
this,  and  remonstrated  with  her  about 
it.  She  promised  not  to  speak  to  him 
any  more,  but  I  received  a  hint  that  in 
my  absence  she  sometimes  went  to  his 
bungalow,  which  was  situated  some 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  to  the  one  we 
then  occupied.  I  determined  to  discover 
the  truth  concerning  this,  and,  having 
received  orders  to  visit  a  distant  out- 
post, I  started  from  the  cantonment,  after 
parting  with  your  mother.  But  when 
some  miles  away  I  turned  my  horse's 
head  and  rode  back  by  a  circuitous  route, 
to  Woodland's  bungalow. 

1  It    was    evening   when    I    reached   it 
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and  I  saw  not  a  single  servant  about  the 
place.  So,  after  tying  my  horse  to  a  tree, 
I  went  quietly  on  the  low  verandah  that 
ran  round  the  whole  bungalow.  From 
the  spot  where  I  stood  I  could  see  dis- 
tinctly into  one  of  the  rooms  beyond. 
And  what  do  you  think  I  did  see  ?  I 
saw  your  mother  seated  on  a  couch  with 
this  wretch  Woodland  beside  her.  He 
was  holding  her  hand,  and  he  was  speak- 
ing in  a  low,  pleading  tone  to  her,  with 
his  head  bent  close  to  hers. 

'  The  sight  seemed  to  drive  me  mad  ; 
the  blood  rushed  to  my  head,  and  with 
a  muttered  curse  I  stood  still  and  strove 
to  hear  what  he  said.  He  was  urging 
her  to  leave  her  husband  and  child  and 
go  to  England  with  him,  and  the  weak 
woman  was  listening  to  his  words. 

' 1   could  bear  it  no  longer ;    I   sprang 
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from  the  verandah  into  the  room  with 
my  revolver  in  my  hand.  Your  mother 
saw  me  first ;  she  gave  a  scream  and 
rose.  Then  Woodland  rose  also,  and  as 
he  did  so  I  pointed  the  revolver  at  him 
and  fired.  As  I  did  this  your  mother 
ran  forward  and  flung  herself  on  his 
breast  as  if  to  protect  him.  The  ball 
struck  her  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
a  moment  later  I  fired  again  at  Wood- 
land, and  this  time  fatally  wounded  him. 

'  He  tottered  and  fell,  and  then  I  saw 
your  mother  was  wounded.  I  tried  to 
staunch  the  blood,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
I  scarcely  looked  at  my  enemy,  who  was 
struggling  in  his  death  throes.  I  lifted 
your  mother  on  a  couch — the  very  couch 
where  she  had  sat  a  moment  or  two  before 
with  the  dying  wretch  on  the  floor.  But 
everything   I   did   was  useless ;    in  a  few 
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minutes — hours  they  seemed  to  me — she 
breathed  her  last,  with  such  a  look  of 
horror  on  her  face  that  it  has  haunted 
my  whole  existence. 

*  What  was  I  to  do  ?  Woodland  by 
this  time  was  unconscious,  and  there 
suddenly  flashed  across  my  brain  the 
memory  of  a  deep  well,  said  to  be 
haunted,  which  was  situated  in  a  little 
thicket  just  outside  the  bungalow.  I 
raised  her  in  my  arms ;  I  carried  her 
out  in  the  gathering  gloom.  Not  a 
creature  was  to  be  seen.  The  man  who 
had  really  killed  her,  who  had  wrecked 
her  peace,  had,  I  believe,  sent  every 
servant  from  the  place.  I  bore  her  in 
my  arms  to  the  well,  which  was  over- 
grown with  ferns. 

*  Laura,  that  well  is  your  mother's 
grave.      I  heard  the  hideous  splash,  and 
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then  turned  and  fled  from  the  accursed 
place  like  one  distraught.  I  got  my 
horse  and  rode  all  through  that  awful 
night  in  a  state  of  mind  too  terrible  to 
describe.  I  was  not  suspected ;  I 
reached  the  distant  outpost  I  had  said 
I  was  bound  for,  and  the  next  day 
was  recalled  to  hear  that  my  wife  had 
disappeared,  and  that  Captain  Woodland 
had  been  murdered.  His  body  had  been 
found  in  the  bungalow,  but  there  was 
none  to  tell  the  tale.  He  had  only  met 
his  just  reward,  for  but  for  this  scoundrel 
Woodland,  your  mother  might  have  been 
living  still,  and  my  soul  unstained  by  a 
hidden  crime. 

*  But  from  that  hour  I  have  known  no 
peace.  Sometimes  I  fancy  her  restless 
spirit  still  lingers  beside  me,  and  I  hear 
strange    revengeful    whisperings    in    my 
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ears.  But  if  in  another  world  we  meet 
again — and  I  am  weary  of  this  one — she 
will  know  I  did  not  mean  to  injure  her, 
and  that  I  have  tried  to  do  what  I  could 
during  my  embittered  and  remorseful  ex- 
istence for  her  only  child. 

'  Laura,  forgive  your  dead  father  after 
you  have  read  this,  and  remember  that 
this  accursed  Woodland  alone  was  to 
blame  for  the  dark  tragedy  which  ended 
your  mothers  life.  F.   Ingram.' 

Sir  Ralph  Woodland  read  this  long 
confession  of  his  father's  murderer  with 
a  knitted  brow,  and  a  fast  beating  heart. 
He  remembered  the  news  being  broken 
to  his  mother  that  her  husband  was  dead ; 
remembered  her  grief  for  the  man  who 
had  been  another  woman's  lover,  and 
who  was   lying  in  her  unhallowed  grave. 
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It  was  a  gloomy  story,  dark  and  tragic, 
and  its  shadow  had  now  fallen  on  his 
own  life. 

And  Laura?  He  understood  now  only 
too  well  the  cause  of  her  timid  rejection 
of  his  love  when  he  had  first  asked  her 
to  be  his  wife.  He  took  up  her  letter 
again ;  he  pressed  his  lips  on  the  sad 
written  words. 

'  I  loved  you  then,  as  I  love  you  now, 
but  the  terrible  shadow  of  his  crime  lay 
between  us  ;  lies  between  us  still.' 

Sir  Ralph  was  just  a  man  to  appreciate 
this  feeling.  Whatever  sin  his  father  had 
intended  to  commit,  Major  Ingram  had 
murdered  him.  Sir  Ralph  began  pacing 
the  room  again,  still  holding  Laura's  letter 
in  his  hand.  She  was  the  daughter  of  his 
father's  murderer  —  this  dear  woman,  to 
whom    his    heart    was    bound.      It    was 
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a  terrible  thought,  and  yet  —  and 
yet — 

At  all  events,  he  must  find  her.  If 
she  had  left  her  home  through  his  influ- 
ence ;  through  her  love  for  him ;  it  at 
least  behoved  him  to  see  that  she  had  a 
home.  Something  must  be  done,  and 
done  at  once ;  and  for  a  few  minutes 
Sir  Ralph  was  undecided  how  to  act. 
At  last  he  determined  to  go  to  Red 
House,  to  learn  the  truth ;  to  face  the 
man  whom  he  would  have  wronged. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  he  at  once 
carried  this  out.  He  ordered  his  horse ; 
he  rode  quickly  into  Suffold,  and  as  he 
entered  the  Market  Place,  Anna  Lindsay, 
who  was  standing  looking  out  of  the  break- 
fast-room window,  waiting  for  George  to 
reappear,  saw  him,  and  hastily  left  the 
room  to  seek  for  her  cousin. 
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At  this  moment  the  house-door  bell  at 
Red  House  rang,  and  Anna  waited  on  the 
staircase  to  hear  it  answered.  This  was 
done  almost  immediately,  but  Anna,  peer- 
ing over  the  banisters,  saw  Sir  Ralph 
standing  dismounted  at  the  door.  She 
then  ran  on  hastily  to  George's  room  and 
rapped. 

1  Who  is  there  ? '  asked  George  sharply 
from  within. 

1  Let  me  in,   George,'  answered  Anna 
*  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.' 

Upon  this  George  unlocked  the  door, 
and  Anna  entered  the  room  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement. 

'Who  do  you  think  is  at  the  door, 
George?'  she  gasped  out. 

1  Who  ? '  asked  George  briefly. 

1  Sir  Ralph  Woodland,'  answered  Anna 
breathlessly.     c  George,  he  has  come  as  a 
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blind,  too.  He  has  come  to  pretend  she 
is  not  with  him  ;  to  deceive  you ;  I  am 
certain  of  it.' 

'She  says  she  is  not  with  him,'  said 
George,  in  a  low  tone  ;  '  it  may  be  true.' 

'Not  it ;  they  have  planned  it  all  be- 
tween them.  She  may  not  be  with  him 
now,  but  he  will  join  her.  He  knows  very 
well  where  she  is.' 

At  this  moment  the  housemaid  rapped 
at  the  room  door,  and  George  opened  it. 

'  Oh,  please,  sir,  Sir  Ralph  Woodland 
has  called,  and  has  sent  me  up  to  know  if 
you  can  see  him  for  a  few  minutes  ? '  said 
the  housemaid.  '  I've  shown  him  into  the 
dining-room.' 

'Very  well,  I  will  see  him,'  answered 
George  gloomily ;  and  then  he  turned 
round  and  looked  at  Anna. 

'  Don't  you  be  taken   in,   George,'  she 
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said,  in  reply  to  his  mute  inquiry.  *  He's 
here  as  a  blind,  just  as  she  said  she  was 
going  to  Lady  Dan  vers'  as  a  blind.  It's 
a  plot  between  them.' 

George  did  not  speak ;  he  stood  a 
moment  or  two  thinking,  and  then  he 
folded  up  Laura's  letter  and  put  it  into 
his  pocket,  and  having  done  this,  pro- 
ceeded slowly  downstairs,  and  entered  the 
dining-room  through  the  open  door,  which 
he  shut  behind  him. 

Sir  Ralph  was  standing  by  the  window 
as  he  went  in,  and  a  deep  flush  rose  to  his 
very  brow  when  he  saw  George.  The 
two  men  bowed,  both  coldly  and  haughtily, 
and  then  Sir  Ralph  spoke. 

*  Excuse  my  intrusion,  Mr  Gifford,'  he 
said,    c  but   I   have    received  a  letter   this 


morning- 


c  From  my  wife  ? '  asked  George  Gifford, 
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with  suppressed  anger  in  his  tone,  as  Sir 
Ralph  paused. 

6  Yes/  continued  Sir  Ralph  ;  '  and  she 
tells  me  she  has  left  her  home — that  she 
does  not  mean  to  return.' 

'  And  you,  I  presume,  are  the  cause  ? ' 
said  George,  with  kindling  eyes. 

Sir  Ralph  did  not  speak.  He  stood 
there  facing  George,  and  there  was  self- 
reproach  in  his  heart. 

•  Yes,'  went  on  George  angrily ;  '  I,  too, 
have  had  a  letter  from  my  wife,  to  tell  me 
that  the  reason  she  has  left  her  home  is 
that  she  has  met  an  old  lover  of  hers 
again  —  a  lover  from  whom  she  was 
parted  before  our  marriage.  Are  you 
this  lover,  Sir  Ralph  Woodland  ? ' 

'Yes,'  he  answered,  and  he  fixed  his 
dark  eyes  on  George's  face  steadily  as  he 
spoke.     '  I  am  that  lover,  Mr  Gifford.     I 
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met  your  wife  long  before  her  marriage  ;  I 
asked  her  to  be  my  wife,  and  she  refused  me/ 

'  May  I  ask  why  ? ' 

1  There  were  painful  reasons — unknown 
to  me  then/ 

1  Yet  you  met  as  strangers  ?  '  said  George 
indignantly.  '  You  pretended  that  you 
were  introduced  for  the  first  time  at  Lady 
Danvers'  ? ' 

I  Mrs  Gifford  did  not  seem  to  wish  to 
notice  me  when  we  met  there/ 

*  No !  And  all  this  while  I  suppose  you 
have  been  making  love  to  her  behind  my 
back  ?  I  must  say,  Sir  Ralph,  I  consider 
your  conduct  is  inexcusable/ 

I I  have  no  excuse  to  offer  you,  Mr 
Gifford.  I  urged  her  to  go  with  me,  but 
she  declined.  On  my  word  of  honour — 
and  this  is  why  I  am  here  to-day — I  do 
not  know  where  she  is  now.' 
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I  And  how  am  I  to  believe  this,  after 
the  way  in  which  you  have  both  deceived 
me  ?  Most  probably  she  is  only  waiting  for 
you  to  join  her/  said  George,  very  angrily. 

'  I  only  wish  it  were  so.  I  will  not 
hide  the  truth  from  you  ;  I  did  everything 
I  could  to  induce  her  to  leave  her  home 
with  me,  and  her  answer  came  this  morn- 
ing. It  was  a  letter  of  farewell ;  a  letter 
to  tell  me  that  she  would  see  me  no  more, 
though  for  my  sake — ' 

I I  understand/  said  George  bitterly ; 
*  for  your  sake  she  would  leave  her  hus- 
band, lose  her  good  name!  So  she  told 
me ;  you  ought  to  be  content,  sir,  with  the 
mischief  you  have  done,  with  the  misery 
you  have  brought  about ! ' 

1 1  feel  my  wrong-doing  as  deeply  as 
you  do,  Mr  Gifford.  I  have  no  excuse 
except  this — I   have  cared  for  her  ;   I  do 
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care  for  her  as  I  shall  care  for  no  other 
woman,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  come 
to  you.  She  has  gone  away  alone — gone 
into  poverty!  She  must  be  found;  she 
cannot  be  left,  perhaps  to  starve  ! ' 

'  Perhaps  not/  retorted  George  scorn- 
fully, for  he  was  remembering  Anna  Lind- 
say's words.  '  Perhaps  you  know  better 
where  to  find  her  than  I  do,  Sir  Ralph 
Woodland,  and  probably  you  will  not  let 
her  starve ! ' 

*  I  swear  I  do  not  know  where  to  find 
her!'  cried  Sir  Ralph  passionately,  and 
his  dark  face  flushed.  '  Would  that  I  did  ; 
but  I  will  try  to  find  her ;  I  will  leave  no 
stone  unturned !  Believe  me  or  not,  as 
you  will,  I  am  now  speaking  the  truth.' 

And  without  another  word  he  turned  and 
went  away,  leaving  George  in  a  miserable 
state  of  uncertainty  and  doubt. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

A    TEMPTING    BRIBE. 

The  same  day  Sir  Ralph  Woodland  went 
up  to  town,  and  the  day  after  George 
Gifford  did  so  also.  They  both  went  to 
seek  the  same  woman ;  and  they  both, 
naturally,  went  to  the  publisher  of  her 
first  novel. 

This  gentleman,  Mr  Brook,  received 
them  civilly,  but  declared  to  each  that  he 
was  quite  unacquainted  with  Mrs  Gifford's 
present  address. 

'  She  has  been  writing  another  book,' 

said  George  ;  '  did  she  send  it  to  you  ? ' 
132 
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1  No/  replied  the  publisher,  smiling;  'but 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  it  when 
she  does.' 

6  Her  first  book  did  well,    I   suppose,? 
asked  George. 

'Fairly  well/  answered  the  publisher, 
still  smiling,  and  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether. *  But  we  forwarded  Mrs  Gifford 
an  exact  account  of  the  sales,  etc.,  about 
three  weeks  ago.  Mrs  Gifford's  share  of 
the  profits  amounted  to  a  fairly  respectable 
sum.' 

George  made  no  answer  to  this.  He 
stood  thinking.  Laura  had  never  men- 
tioned having  received  this  money  from 
the  publisher ;  this  looked  as  though  her 
flight  had  been  for  some  time  premeditated, 
he  was  reflecting. 

However,  he  got  no  information  from 
Mr  Brook  ;  nor  did  Sir  Ralph. 
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George  then  went  to  a  private  inquiry 
office,  and  finally  to  the  police.  He  offered 
one  hundred  pounds  for  the  discovery  of 
his  wife,  and  he  also  had  Sir  Ralph  Wood- 
land's movements  watched.  He  stayed  in 
town  more  than  a  week,  and  was  then 
recalled  to  Suffold  by  the  illness  of  his 
father.  It  had  been  a  great  shock  to  old 
Mr  Gifford  to  learn  that  his  daughter-in- 
law  had  left  her  home,  and  during  George's 
absence  Anna  Lindsay  had  done  her  best 
to  poison  her  uncle's  ears  regarding  Laura. 

'She  is  with  Sir  Ralph  Woodland, 
uncle/  she  repeated.  'George  is  wasting 
his  time  seeking  her.  The  whole  thing 
was  planned  before  she  left  here.' 

This  also  was  the  general  opinion  in 
the  little  town,  and  through  her  mother 
the  report  reached  Lady  Danvers,  who 
was   genuinely   grieved   to   hear  it.     She 
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had  noticed  Sir  Ralph  was  attentive  to 
Laura  whilst  she  was  at  the  Park,  and  his 
having  bought  Harewood  Sir  Richard 
Danvers  thought  strange. 

1  What  did  he  want  with  it  when  he 
has  such  a  fine  place  of  his  own?'  asked 
the  jovial  baronet  of  his  wife.  '  Lu,  I'm 
afraid  your  handsome  authoress  has  not 
turned  out  well.' 

As  for  the  Vicar's  family,  they  heard 
of,  and  talked  of,  Mrs  George  Gifford's 
disappearance  with  the  utmost  interest, 
and  even  excitement.  Mrs  Masterman's 
opinion  was  that  Laura's  head  had  been 
upset  by  her  visit  to  Danvers  Park,  and 
that  she  had  run  away  with  Sir  Ralph 
Woodland,  because  she  hoped  finally  to 
induce  him  to  marry  her,  and  thus  rise  in 
life. 

'  But  he  never  will/  affirmed  the  senior 
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curate's  wife,  with  satisfaction.  '  George 
Gifford,  I  suppose,  will  get  a  divorce,  and 
then  Sir  Ralph  Woodland  will  throw  her 
over,  and  serve  her  right.' 

But  George  Gifford  did  not  seek  to  get 
a  divorce,  in  fact,  he  had  no  grounds  to 
ofo  on.  His  wife  had  left  him  because 
she  did  not  love  him,  but  he  had  no  proof 
whatever  that  she  was  with  anyone  else. 
Sir  Ralph  Woodland  was  living  alone  at 
an  hotel  in  town,  he  easily  ascertained, 
but  the  private  inquiry  men  whom  he  em- 
ployed to  watch  him  could  discover  no- 
thing more.  In  fact,  it  seemed  as  though 
both  Laura  and  Sir  Ralph  had  spoken  the 
truth,  George  began  to  think,  and  that 
Laura  had  kept  where  she  was  living  a 
secret  alike  from  Sir  Ralph  and  himself. 

Of  course  Anna  Lindsay  tried  to 
combat  this  idea.     For  one  thing  she  did 
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not  believe  it,  and  that  any  woman  should 
leave  her  husband  and  a  comfortable  home 
for  the  sake  of  a  romantic  feeling  to  an- 
other man  was  a  matter  utterly  incom- 
prehensible to  Anna  Lindsay's  mind. 

But  though  George  said  very  little 
about  it,  he  was  yet  deeply  indignant  at 
Laura's  conduct,  and  this  feeling  was 
certainly  not  unnatural.  Himself  a  good- 
looking  man,  he  could  not  understand 
why  Laura  had  not  loved  him.  He  had 
always  been  kind  to  her,  he  told  himself, 
and  she  owed  him  so  much,  and  to  expose 
him  to  remark  and  annoyance  was,  at 
least,  exceedingly  ungrateful  on  her  part. 

In  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs  three 
months  passed  away  at  Red  House,  and 
nothing  more  had  been  heard  of  Laura. 
People  had  almost  ceased  to  talk  of  her  at 
Suffold,   and  the  Gifford  family  went  on 
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very  much  the  same  as  before  George's 
marriage.  But  George  kept  himself  in 
communication  with  the  police,  and  also  a 
strict  surveillance  was  maintained  by  his 
orders  on  Sir  Ralph  Woodland's  move- 
ments. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Ralph  had  never 
ceased  in  his  efforts  to  trace  Laura. 
After  going  to  Mr  Brook,  the  publisher 
of  her  first  novel,  and  learning  nothing 
there,  he  had  called  on  Mr  Valentine 
Ross,  the  editor  of  the  society  magazine 
where  her  first  story  had  appeared,  for 
which  in  reality  Sir  Ralph  himself  had 
paid.  Mr  Ross  received  him  pleasantly, 
though  he  instantly  thought  of  the  trans- 
action with  Miss  Laura  Ingram,  and  the 
story  which  he  had  never  yet  paid  for. 
But  he  was  not  disconcerted. 

'  Ah,  Sir  Ralph,'  he  said,  rising,  as  Sir 
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Ralph  was  ushered  into  the  room,  '  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  see  you.  I  hope  you 
have  brought  me  another  story  from  that 
handsome  young  woman  in  whom  you 
were  so  interested  ?  By-the-bye,  where 
is  she  now  ?  ' 

Sir  Ralph  fixed  his  keen  dark  eyes  on 
the  pink  smiling  face  before  him,  as  Mr 
Ross  said  this,  but  Mr  Ross's  blue  eyes 
never  flickered. 

'  That  is  a  question  I  was  about  to  ask 
you,'  answered  Sir  Ralph. 

(Me?' 

'  Yes !  Has  she  during  the  last 
few  weeks  offered  you  any  of  her 
work  ? ' 

'  Certainly  she  has  not,  for  if  she  had, 
I  should  have  taken  it.  That  story  we 
published  of  hers  was  above  the  average, 
yes,  decidedly  above  the  average.' 
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'  And  you  have  had  no  further  com- 
munication with  her  ? ' 

'Not  for  months  and  months.  By-the 
bye,  she  called  here  one  day  and  thanked 
me  for  paying  her  so  promptly/ 

And  Mr  Ross  laughed  and  showed  his 
white  teeth. 

'  She  told  me  about  that.  What  made 
you  tell  her  ? '  said  Sir  Ralph  grimly. 

1  My  dear  fellow,  I  did  not  tell  her,'  re- 
plied Mr  Ross,  with  another  laugh,  '  I 
only  advised  her  always  to  be  paid  through 
Sir  Ralph  Woodland ;  and  very  good 
advice  too !  She  told  me  you  had  given 
her  five  pounds  ;  what  she  really  should 
have  had  was  three  pounds  ten.  Will  you 
have  it  now  ?  ' 

'  There  is  no  hurry  about  it/  answered 
Sir  Ralph  yet  more  grimly ;  and  then  he 
rose  and  began  walking  slowly  up  and  down 
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the  editor's  office.  '  And  you  have  never 
heard  from  her  since  ? '  he  presently  asked. 

*  Yes  ;  she  sent  me  one  other  story,  but 
I  was  full  up  at  that  time ;  and,  besides, 
her  first  story  had  not  then  been  pub- 
lished, so  I  declined  the  second  one  ;  but 
if  you  have  brought  it  now — ' 

'  I  wish  I  had !  An  extraordinary  thing 
has  happened,  Ross.  The  young  lady 
you  knew  as  Miss  Ingram  married — ' 

'  Married  ? '  said  Mr  Ross,  raising  his 
light  eyebrows. 

'  Yes,  and  she  has  now  left  her  husband  ; 
and  she  is  keeping  where  she  lives  a  secret 
from  her  friends.  This  is  why  I  came  to 
you.  I  came  to  inquire  if  she  had  brought 
any  work  to  you,  for  she  must  intend,  I 
believe,  to  live  by  her  pen.' 

«  Ah—'  said  Mr  Ross,  and  a  thoughtful 
expression  passed  over  his  fair  face. 
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1 1  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  she 
would  come  to  you — and  she  may.  Ross, 
if  she  does,  will  you  do  me  a  favour? 
Will  you  give  me  her  address  ? ' 

Mr  Ross  looked  yet  more  thoughtful. 

1  What  if  she  binds  me  to  secrecy  ? '  he 
asked. 

'  Even  if  she  binds  you  to  secrecy/ 
urged  Sir  Ralph.  '  Look,  Ross,  I  will 
give  anything  to  find  out  her  address. 
You  may  name  your  own  price/ 

'You  think  every  man  has  his  price 
then  ?  '  smiled  Mr  Ross. 

e  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  me 
to  know  where  she  is,'  continued  Sir 
Ralph  vehemently.  '  She  has  left  her 
home — partly  through  me.  I  feel  myself 
to  blame  ;  so  if  she  comes  here,  Ross — ' 

1  Well,  Sir  Ralph,  we  are  old  friends. 

1  If  you  can  find  out  where  she  is  living 
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I  will  give  you  a  thousand  pounds,  and  no 

one    need    be    the   wiser,'    continued    Sir 

Ralph,  and  Mr  Ross's  pink  face   grew   a 

little  pinker,  that  was  all. 

.     *  A     thousand    pounds  ? '    he     repeated 

thoughtfully. 

1  Yes,  a  thousand  pounds  ;  please  try  to 
earn  it,  Ross,  and  my  gratitude  as  well.' 

1  Well,  your  gratitude  is  a  tempting 
bribe  ;  so  if  this  fair  lady  comes  here  ? ' 

1  Let  me  know  at  once.  Do  not 
alarm  her.  If  she  asks  you  to  keep 
her  name  and  address  a  secret  stretch  a 
point  with  your  conscience  for  once. 
Tell  no  one  but  me  ;  but  tell  me  without 
delay.' 

'All  right,  I'm  your  man.  But  what 
if  she  does  not  come  near  ? ' 

1  It's  a  chance,  of  course  ;  but  she  may 
come.' 
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I  So  she  may.  Woodland,  my  dear 
fellow,  just  by  chance  I  am  a  trifle  hard 
up  this  morning  ;  do  you  think  you  could 
lend  me  a  hundred  pounds  ? ' 

'  Certainly,'  replied  Sir  Ralph,  with  a 
hard  smile.  '  I  have  not  my  cheque 
book  with  me,  but  I  will  send  a  hun- 
dred on  this  afternoon  ;  or  would  you 
rather  have  two  hundred? 

I I  should  rather  have  two  hundred,' 
smiled  Mr  Valentine  Ross. 

■  All  right.  Telegraph  at  once  if — this 
lady  calls.  And  now,  good-morning, 
Ross/ 

Mr  Ross  got  his  two  hundred  pounds, 
but  weeks  passed  away,  and  he  had  no 
chance  of  earning  the  thousand  pounds 
and  Sir  Ralph  Woodland's  gratitude. 
Sir  Ralph  called  at  the  office  more  than 
once,  but  Mr  Ross  had  no  news.     Laura 
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had  disappeared,  seemingly,  amid  the  vast 
multitudes  of  the  great  city,  or  hidden 
herself  away  somewhere  else,  for  no  one 
could  find  her. 

Sir  Ralph  had  begun  almost  to  give 
up  hope.  He  grew  gloomy,  and  bitterly 
self-reproachful,  when  one  evening,  three 
months  after  Laura's  disappearance  from 
Red  House,  a  telegram  was  handed  in  to 
him  from  Mr  Valentine  Ross,  which  was 

as  follows  > — 

'  The  fair  lady  was  at  the  office  this 
afternoon.  Know  her  present  address. 
Will  call  in  an  hour.  Ross.' 

Sir  Ralph's  excitement  when  he  re- 
ceived this  telegram  was  unbounded.  His 
dark  faced  flushed,  his  strong  arms  trem- 
bled,   and   he   kept   walking  restlessly  up 
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and  down  the  room  until  Mr  Ross  was 
announced. 

The  smart  little  man  entered  smilingly, 
and  put  one  of  his  well-gloved  hands  into 
the  trembling  one  offered  for  his  accept- 
ance. 

1  Well,  Woodland,'  he  said,  well  pleased, 
6  I've  found  her! 

'Where?'  asked  Sir  Ralph. 

-  My  dear  fellow,  give  me  time  to 
breathe  !  After  all  the  amazing  amount 
of  false  swearing  I've  gone  through  I 
really  deserve  some  consideration.' 

1  Do  not  talk  such  folly ! '  said  Sir 
Ralph  impatiently.  '  Where  is  she  ? 
what  did  she  say  ? ' 

Mr  Ross  sank  down  on  the  nearest 
chair,  and  affected  to  be  half  overcome. 

1  Where  is  she  ? '  he  repeated.  '  Well,  at 
this    moment     I    should     say     probably 
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crossing  the  bridge  in  a  'bus  on  her  way 
to  the  ancient,  but  not  very  charming 
suburb  of  Putney.' 

'Of  Putney?'  asked  Sir  Ralph  eagerly. 

'  So  she  informed  me.  Well,  let  me  tell 
you  the  whole  story.  I  was  busy,  but  one 
of  the  clerks  came  in  to  inform  me  that 
a  lady  wished  to  see  me.  I  asked  her 
name  ;  message  came  back,  should  rather 
not  give  her  name,  but  had  written  for  me 
before.  My  thoughts  flew  to  you.  I 
said,  "  Show  the  lady  in."  The  lady 
was  shown  in,  and,  lo  and  behold,  it  was 
Miss  Ingram  and  no  other.' 

'  Yes  ;  go  on.' 

'  I'm  going  on,  my  dear  fellow,  as  fast  as 
I  can.  I  rose,  bowed,  held  out  my  hand, 
which  the  lady  did  not  seem  to  see.  Then 
she  said,  "  I  once  wrote  a  story  for  you, 
Mr  Ross." 
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'  "  I  perfectly  remember,"  I  replied.  "  You 
were  introduced  by  Sir  Ralph  Woodland  ?  *' 
Upon  this  she  sighed  deeply.  And  I 
continued,  "I  hope  you  have  brought 
me  another  story  ?  " 

'  "  On  one  condition,"  she  answered ; 
"  which  is,  that  you  tell  no  one  my  name 
or  address. " 

'  "  No  one  ?  "  I  said,  with  an  agreeable 
smile. 

1  "  No  one,"  she  repeated.  "  I  have  been 
married  since  I  saw  you  ;  I  have  left  my 
husband,  and  changed  my  name ;  and  I 
wish  no  one  to  know  where  I  am." 

'  "  Your  wishes  are  law  to  me,"  I  re- 
plied, mendaciously. 

*  Then  she  produced  her  story,  and 
talked  a  little,  though  in  a  reserved 
fashion.  I  asked  her  address,  and  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  she  gave  it.     It  is  at 
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Putney,  just  after  you  have  crossed  the 
bridge,  over  a  little  linen-draper's  shop. 
She  said,  "  I  am  poor  now,"  or  something  to 
that  effect.  Then,  after  a  little  more  hesi- 
tation, and  with  a  sudden  blush,  she  asked 
after  you. 

'  "  Have  you  seen  Sir  Ralph  Woodland 
lately  ?  "  she  said. 

'  "  Not  for  an  age,"  I  answered,  and  I 
hope  I  may  be  forgiven.  Then  I  wrote 
down  her  address,  and  here  it  is,  after 
which  she  rose  and  departed ;  but  before 
she  left  she  again  said, — 

"  I  can  depend  on  you,  may  I  not,  to 
tell  no  one  my  address  ?  " 

'  "  You  may  certainly  depend  on  me,"  I 
said,  and  I  reflected  it  was  cruel  to  deceive 
so  charming  a  woman  ;  but  then  I  also  re- 
flected it  was,  no  doubt,  for  her  good  ! ' 
And  Mr  Valentine  Ross  laughed. 
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But  Sir  Ralph  did  not  laugh.  He 
wrote  down  the  address,  and  then  he 
looked  at  Mr  Ross. 

'  You  shall  have  the  cheque  to-morrow,' 
he  said,  '  if  I  find  her  to-night.' 

4  To-night !  Why,  you  are  certainly  not 
going  to  Putney  to-night  ?  '  exclaimed  Mr 
Ross,  aghast,  who  had  intended  to  dine 
with  Sir  Ralph. 

'  I  certainly  am.  I  am  going  at  once. 
Thank  you,  Ross,  you  have  earned  my 
gratitude.' 

'  And  the—' 

'The  cheque?  It  will  be  all  right  if 
your  information  is  correct.  Excuse  me, 
Ross,  but  I  am  going  now.' 

'  Stop,  stop,  my  dear  fellow ! '  cried  Mr 
Ross,  rising  excitedly.  '  Why,  you  have 
not  even  asked  the  name  that  the  fair  lady 
goes  by  at  Putney  ! ' 
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1 1  am  off  my  head,  I  think,'  answered 
Sir  Ralph  grimly.     '  Well,  what  is  it  ? ' 
1  Miss  Boyd.     Here  it  is  written  down.' 
'Thanks.     Good  evening,  Ross.'     And 
in  another  moment  Sir  Ralph  was  gone. 
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It  was  dark  when  Sir  Ralph  reached 
Putney,  and  the  lamps  were  lit  in  the 
narrow  streets.  He  had  been  directed 
by  Mr  Ross  that  the  house  where  Laura 
lodged  was  close  to  the  bridge,  and  he 
easily  found  it.  The  street  was  steep  and 
crowded,  but  the  small  linen-draper's  shop 
for  which  he  was  seeking  was  not  full,  and 
as  he  entered  it  a  depressed-looking  shop- 
man hurried  forward  with  the  object  of 
serving  him. 

1  Does  Miss  Boyd  lodge  here  ? '  inquired 

Sir  Ralph,  and  the  shopkeeper's  face  fell 
152 
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when  he  found  Sir  Ralph  was  not  a  cus- 
tomer. 

6  Yes,  sir/  he  answered,  *  Miss  Boyd  has 
our  drawing-room.     She  is  a  writing  lady/ 

'  That  is  the  lady  I  want  to  see,'  said 
Sir  Ralph,  upon  which  the  shopkeeper 
called  to  his  wife  in  the  back  parlour  that 
a  gentleman  had  called  for  Miss  Boyd, 
and  then  a  faded,  respectable-looking 
woman  appeared. 

She  ushered  Sir  Ralph  up  the  narrow 
staircase,  which  was  not  lighted,  and 
rapped  at  a  room  door. 

'  Come  in/  replied  a  voice,  the  tone  of 
which  Sir  Ralph  remembered  so  well. 

'  A  gentleman  for  you,  Miss  Boyd/  said 
the  landlady,  opening  the  door,  and  then 
Sir  Ralph  saw  the  quiet  interior. 

A  woman  in  a  black  gown  sitting  at  a 
table,  which  was  littered  with  papers,  and 
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lit  by  a  shaded  lamp.  A  woman  who 
turned  round  her  graceful  head  as  the 
landlady  spoke,  and  did  not  for  a  moment 
recognise  her  visitor,  for  Sir  Ralph  was 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  dark  stair- 
case. Then  he  slowly  walked  forward 
into  the  room,  and  the  landlady  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  and  Laura  saw  who  it  was. 

She  turned  pale ;  she  started  up.  She 
did  not  speak. 

'  Laura,'  said  Sir  Ralph,  holding  out  his 
hand,  but  she  did  not  take  it. 

'  Why  have  you  come  ?  How  did  you 
find  me  ? '  she  asked  in  a  broken  voice  a 
moment  later. 

'  I  came  because  I  could  not  stay  away,' 
answered  Sir  Ralph.  '  For  the  last  three 
months  I  have  sought  you  everywhere, 
Laura.     You  knew  I  would  seek  you.' 

'  You  should  not ;  you  should  not,'  she 
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murmured,  and  she  put  one  of  her  hands 
over  her  white  face. 

e  And  is  this  all  that  you  have  to  say  to 
me?' 

Sir  Ralph  asked  this  standing  there 
facing  the  trembling  woman  before  him, 
and  he  saw  how  deeply  she  was  agitated, 
and  that  she  looked  ill  and  worn. 

'  It  is  only  giving  fresh  pain,'  she  said, 
in  a  low  and  faltering  voice. 

1  No ;  the  pain  was  in  parting,  Laura. 
Now  we  cannot  part.' 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  this,  and 
then  Sir  Ralph  moved  nearer  to  her,  and 
took  one  of  her  thin,  cold  hands  in  his. 

6  You  look  ill,'  he  said  gently.  *  I  am 
sure  you  have  suffered  very  much  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  have  suffered  very  much,'  she 
answered.  '  I  have  felt  that  I  have  done 
a  great  wrong.' 
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■  You  mean — ! 

'  In  leaving  my  husband,'  continued 
Laura,  more  firmly.  £  I  see  now  I  had  no 
right  to  think  of  my  own  feelings — that  I 
should  have  thought  of  his — but  to  stay 
there  was — ' 

*  Misery  to  you.     I  know  it  was.' 

c  I  was  very  unhappy.  I  felt  I  was 
wronging  George  ;  but  now — ' 

'Do  you  wish  to  return?'  asked  Sir 
Ralph,  briefly  and  bitterly. 

'  I  shall  never  return !  But  you  must 
leave  me,  Sir  Ralph.' 

1  This  is  folly  !  Let  us  sit  down  and  talk 
things  over.  When  I  got  your  letter  I  was 
terribly  upset.  I  rode  at  once  into  Suffold 
and — saw  Mr  Gifford.' 

Laura's  breath  came  short ;  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  Sir  Ralph's  face. 

'  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  where  you 
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were  any  more  than  he  did.  But  I  don't 
think  he  believed  me.' 

Laura  sighed  heavily, 

'  It  is  sad  for  him/  she  said  ;  '  but  he 
will  forget  me.  He  must  think  me  so 
ungrateful,  and  so  I  was.  I  should  have 
remembered  all  he  did.' 

'  You  seem  to  think  more  of  his  feelings 
than  mine.' 

'  It  is  not  that ;  but  I  thought  of  my 
own.  Now  I  see  I  should  not  have  done 
so.' 

'  Well,  all  that  is  done  and  over  at  any- 
rate.     Now,  will  you  think  a  little  of  me?' 

Laura  did  not  speak.  Her  dark  eyes 
were  fixed  wistfully  on  his  face. 

'  When  I  read  that — well,  I  do  not  know 
what  to  call  it — confession  of  your  father's, 
I  was  naturally  upset.  Your  motive  for 
refusing  me  long  ago  was  only  natural,  too. 
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I  don't  mind  telling  you  that,  unless — I 
had  cared  for  you  as  I  do  now — I  should 
not  have  wished  to  marry  a  woman  whose 
father  killed  mine.  But  I  have  thought  it 
all  over  and  over  during  the  last  three 
months.  The  blame  was  not  yours  ;  you 
acted  most  honourably  in  refusing  me.' 

1 1  had  no  choice,'  said  Laura,  in  a  low 
tone. 

'  Many  women  would  have  acted  differ- 
ently. Had  it  not  been  for  this  wretched 
confession  you  would  have  married  me 
then,  would  you  not  ?  ' 

1  Yes,'  half  whispered  Laura. 

'  You  cared  for  me  then  ?  ' 

Laura  made  an  almost  mute  assent  with 
her  pallid  lips. 

'Then  let  us  throw  this  miserable 
acknowledgment  of  a  hidden  crime  aside. 
Let  it  be  to  us  as  if  it  had  never  been 
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written.  Laura,  my  love  for  you  is  so 
strong  and  great  that  I  count  nothing 
beside  it.  You  have  left  Mr  Gifford ; 
that  page  of  your  life  is  done  and  ended  ; 
come  abroad  with  me,  and  begin  a  new 
life.' 

'  I  cannot !  I  cannot ! '  she  answered, 
and  again  she  put  one  of  her  slender,  cold 
hands  over  her  face,  but  Sir  Ralph  drew 
it  away. 

'  My  dear  one,'  he  said  in  a  tender  tone, 
'  do  not  let  any  mistaken  feeling  of  honour 
stand  between  us  now.  Your  wrong,  as 
you  call  it,  to  Mr  Gifford  is  done,  and 
never  can  be  recalled.  They  say  you  are 
with  me  down  there,  Laura,  so  let  them 
say  it  with  truth.  The  world  will  receive 
you  again  when  you  are  my  wife.' 

'  I  care  nothing  for  the  world,'  answered 
Laura.     '  The    world   smiles   on    you    in 
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prosperity,  and  frowns  on  you  in  despair. 
But — but  what  I  care  for,  what  I  must 
think  of,  is  something  higher  and  surer, 
Sir  Ralph.  It  has  been  very  sad  for  us,' 
and  for  a  moment  her  slender  hand  slid 
into  his,  'this  terrible  shadow  on  my  life 
that  my  poor  father  left  me.  But  for 
that  there  would  have  been  no  bar  be- 
tween us  now — none,  none — between  your 
happiness  and  mine  ! ' 

Her  voice  broke  and  faltered  as  she 
uttered  the  last  few  words,  and  Sir  Ralph 
felt  her  hot  tears  fall  on  their  clasped 
hands. 

I  It  has  been  hard,  but  let  us  forget  it ! ' 
he  said,  eagerly  and  passionately.  '  I 
shall  never  remember  it,  Laura ;  never, 
never  upon  my  soul ! ' 

I I  believe  you  are  generous  enough  to 
feel   this,'    answered  Laura,    again  raising 
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her  head ;  '  generous  enough  to  put  it 
away  from  your  heart.  But — but  this  is 
not  all.  There  stands  between  us  some- 
thing more  than  this  dark  story.  There 
stands  the  vows  I  made,  and  which  I 
cannot  break.  Sir  Ralph,  leave  me  some- 
thing; leave  me  my  self-respect.  Leave 
me — oh !  I  must  speak  it — my  hope  of  a 
better  and  future  life  ! ? 

'  I  cannot  go  into  such  arguments. 
This  life,  with  its  mysteries  and  uncer- 
tainties is  enough  for  me.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve in  what   I   do  not  see.' 

1  But  do  you  not  feel  it  ? '  asked  Laura 
wistfully.  '  Does  anything  really  satisfy 
you  which  is  not  right?  Suppose  I 
went  away  with  you  now,  would  I 
— could  I  —  be  sure  you  would  not 
change  to  me  ?  You  could  not  respect 
me.       I      am    putting     this     only    on    a 
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low  and  human  standing ;  but  there  is 
another,  and  that,  that — I  must  cling 
to!' 

' 1  swear  I  would  not  change  to  you ! ' 

'  I  believe  you  would  always  be  good 
to  me ;  but  it  could  never  be  the  same  ; 
never  as  if  we  had  been  married  long 
ago !  Speak  of  this  no  more,  Sir  Ralph. 
In  my  letter  I  asked  you  to  feel  to 
me  as  to  one  who  is  dead,  and — and  it 
must  be  so  ! ' 

'  And  yet  you  love  me  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  and  I  will  love  no  other.  I 
am  not  one  to  change.' 

4  Nor  I.' 

1  You  think  so  now,'  said  Laura  gently, 
'but  you  may  not  think  so  in  a  few 
years.  A  woman's  life  is  different  to  a 
man's.  I  try  to  put  self  aside  in  think- 
ing of  you.     Perhaps  someone  else — ' 
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But  here  her  voice  broke  and  faltered. 
Ah,  it  was  very  hard  to  her  heart  to 
think,  or  speak,  of  '  someone  else.'  She 
wished,  she  meant,  to  do  right,  but 
human  love  was  strong  within  her,  and 
the  dark  face  she  loved  was  near  her, 
and  his  strong  hands  held  hers.  For 
a  moment  or  two  a  sort  of  irresistible 
weakness  swept  over  her.  Her  head 
drooped  on  his  shoulder ;  his  lips  were 
pressed  on  her  hair.  Sir  Ralph  thought 
that  she  had  yielded,  and  in  tender  and 
passionate  words  he  sought  her  love. 

But  after  a  brief  pause,  after  one 
long,  lingering  sigh,  Laura  once  more 
gathered  up  all  the  spiritual  force  of 
her  nature,  and  shook  the  spell  from 
her  which  had  well  nigh  bewitched  her 
soul.  She  raised  her  head,  she  rose, 
and  stood  before  him. 
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'  Go  now/  she  said.  '  I  ask  you  to 
leave  me  now.' 

Then  Sir  Ralph  also  rose  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

'  But  I  may  come  again  ? '  he  asked, 

He  felt  half  triumphant.  His  will 
had  been  stronger  than  hers,  he 
thought ;  her  love  too  deep  for  the 
fight  she  had  held  with  it.  He  took 
both  her  hands,  he  fixed  his  dark  eyes 
on  her  face. 

'You  will  never  regret  your  love  for 
me/  he  said. 

'  No/  answered  Laura,  half  dreamily, 
'  I   shall  never  regret  it.' 

*  I  will  come  to-morrow — in  the  after- 
noon ;    we  can  settle  everything  then.' 

'  Yes/  said  Laura,  with  faltering  lips ; 
and  so  they  parted.  Sir  Ralph  went 
away  excited,   almost  happy.     There  was 
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no  doubt  of  his  strong  and  deep  attach- 
ment to  the  woman  he  had  just  left. 
As  he  crossed  the  bridge  with  its  twinkl- 
ing lights  on  either  side,  he  was  think- 
ing only  of  her,  and  he  meant  to  keep 
his  word  to  her  in  the  fullest  sense,  and 
marry  her  as  soon  as  it  was  possible. 

He  was  quite  man  of  the  world 
enough  to  know  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  doing  this  he  was  wrecking 
his  career.  But  this  never  entered  his 
calculations. 

'She  never  shall  regret  it,'  he  told  him- 
self ;  and  when  he  had  reached  the  other 
end  of  the  bridge  a  romantic  desire  seized 
on  him  again  to  recross  it,  and  so  once 
more  look  on  the  house  where  dwelt  the 
woman  he  loved. 

He  did  this.  He  looked  at  the  dark 
river  rolling  silently  on  ;  looked  at  the  re- 
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fleeted  lights  on  its  gloomy  breast.  Then 
he  looked  at  the  sky,  dark  and  gloomy 
also,  and  finally  came  to  the  little  lighted 
house  in  the  steep  street,  where  his  Laura, 
he  knew,  was  thinking  but  of  him  ! 

He  could  not  see  through  the  closed 
curtains  ;  only  a  hazy  light  from  the  lamp 
within.  He  could  not  see  a  woman  kneel- 
ing there  in  her  agony  ;  a  woman  whose 
soul  he  had  tortured  until  she  could  bear 
no  more. 

He  was  up  betimes  the  next  morning, 
for  he  had  much  to  do.  He  meant  to  take 
Laura  immediately  abroad,  and  remain 
there  until  they  were  married.  He  had 
thus  his  affairs  to  see  after,  his  bills  to  pay. 
He  had  also  the  thousand  pounds  to  pay 
to  Mr  Valentine  Ross.  He  felt  grateful 
to  the  little  man,  and  considered  whether 
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he  should  give  him  more  than  his  due. 
But  on  second  thoughts  he  reflected  that 
Mr  Valentine  Ross  had  done  very  well. 
He  therefore  called  early  at  the  office, 
with  his  cheque-book  in  his  pocket,  after 
telegraphing  to  Laura  that  he  would  be 
with  her  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr  Ross  was  charmed  to  see  him. 

'  You  have  good  news  on  your  face,'  he 
said,  with  outstretched  hand. 

*  Yes,'  smiled  Sir  Ralph. 

4  And  you  found  her  ?  ' 

4  Yes,'  again  replied  Sir  Ralph,  nodding 
his  head. 

1  And  it  is  all  right  ?  '  inquired  Mr  Ross, 
with  a  smile. 

'  It  is  all  right,'  answered  Sir  Ralph,  but 
a  flush  rose  to  his  face,  and  he  felt  a  faint 
inclination  to  knock  Mr  Ross  down. 

But  he  suppressed  this.     He  sat  down 
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and  produced  his  cheque-book,  and  drew 
a  cheque  in  the  name  of  Mr  Valentine 
Ross  for  a  thousand  pounds. 

'There  is  your  cheque,'  he  said,  some- 
what grimly,  '  with  many  thanks/ 

1  Oh,  my  dear  fellow — '  began  Mr  Ross, 
and  then  be  hesitated,  though  he  took  the 
slip  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

1  Well  ? '  inquired  Sir  Ralph,  wondering  if 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  the  cheque. 

6  Well,  you  see/  continued  Mr  Ross, 
as  though  unwillingly,  '  there  was  the  two 
hundred  pounds  you  so  kindly  advanced. 
You  ought  to  take  that  off.' 

'  Never  mind,'  answered  Sir  Ralph,  with 
a  somewhat  hard  laugh,  '  you  can  take  that 
as  part  of  your  price.' 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha ! '  laughed  Mr  Ross  de- 
lightedly. '  What  a  funny  fellow  you 
are,  Woodland  !     Part  of  my  price,  indeed  ; 
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we  have  all  our  price,  though  yours  may 
be  a  pair  of  dark  eyes.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! ' 

He  was  overjoyed.  He  loved  nothing 
so  well  as  money,  and  to  have  made 
twelve  hundred  pounds  by  giving  a 
woman's  address  was  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  he  had  never  hoped  for.  He 
would  have  talked  of  Laura  to  Sir  Ralph, 
but  Sir  Ralph  gave  him  no  encourage- 
ment. He  had  simply  paid  him,  and  that 
was  all.  After  this  Sir  Ralph  went  to 
his  bankers  and  took  out  letters  of  credit 
for  a  large  sum.  Then  he  wrote  to  his 
agent  in  Yorkshire,  and  to  his  steward  at 
Hare  wood.  He  was  going  abroad  for 
several  months,  he  informed  them,  and, 
having  settled  all  this,  he  returned  to  his 
hotel,  intending  to  make  some  further 
arrangements  before  he  drove  over  to 
Putney  at  four  o'clock. 
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When  the  time  came  he  started,  carry- 
ing with  him  a  ring,  which  he  meant  for 
Lauras  slender  hand.  He  felt  a  little 
nervous  during  the  long  drive,  but  this 
passed  off  as  he  approached  Putney,  and 
he  sprang  lightly  from  the  cab  when  it 
drew  up  at  the  small  linen-draper's  shop, 
and  inquired  for  Miss  Boyd. 

The  melancholy  -  looking  shopkeeper 
looked  more  melancholy  still. 

'  You  have  not  heard  then,  sir,'  he  said 
sadly. 

*  Heard  what?'  asked  Sir  Ralph  quickly. 

'  Miss  Boyd's  gone,  sir!  She  left  this 
morning ;  and  my  wife's  in  a  sad  way 
about  losing  her,  for  she  was  a  good 
lodger,  and  a  nice  lady,  and  times  are 
bad.'     And  he  sighed. 

'  Gone  ! '  echoed  Sir  Ralph  blankly. 

At  this  moment,  however,  the  landlady, 
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and  the  wife  of  the  shopkeeper,  who  had 
been  listening  at  the  back-parlour  door  to 
the  foregoing  conversation,  advanced  into 
the  shop,  and  addressed  Sir  Ralph. 

'  Oh,  sir,  you're  the  gentleman,  aren't 
you,  who  came  to  see  Miss  Boyd  last 
night,  and  I  fear  you  brought  her  ill  news  ? 
She  was  up  nearly  all  night  after  you 
were  gone,  for  I  heard  her  a-walking  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  groaning  like 
anything.  And  this  morning  she  said  to 
me  she  must  go.' 

1  And  she  is  gone  ? '  asked  Sir  Ralph, 
whose  face  had  grown  very  pale. 

e  Clean  away,  sir.  She  paid  for  a 
week's  notice,  as  agreed,  and  did  every- 
thing that's  handsome,  for  she  is  quite  the 
lady  ;  but  she  looked  just  awful,  sir.  If 
you're  a  friend  of  hers,  I  think  you  should 
see  after  her,  for  she  had  a  look  on  her 
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face  I  did  not  like  to  see.  I  once  saw  a 
poor  creature  drawn  out  of  the  river,  who 
had  tried  to  take  her  life,  and  her  eyes 
had  the  same  fixed  gaze  as  this  poor 
lady's  this  morning.  Excuse  the  liberty 
of  me  saying  this,  sir,  but  I  feel  that  upset 
and  put  out,  and  I  wish  no  harm  may 
come  to  her.' 

Sir  Ralph  did  not  speak.  He  grasped 
the  back  of  a  chair  which  was  standing 
near,  and  leaned  heavily  on  it,  and  his 
breath  came  hard. 

'  Excuse  me,  sir,  for  speaking  of  it,  but 
I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be  a  friend 
or  relation,  as  the  poor  lady  had  no  other 
visitors  until  you  came  last  night/  went 
on  the  landlady,  looking  curiously  at  the 
grey  pallor  which  had  spread  over  Sir 
Ralph's  face.  Her  husband  also  drew 
near  and  looked  at  the  '  gentleman '  curi- 
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ously.  They  both  thought  something  had 
happened,  that  somehow  or  other  Sir 
Ralph  was  connected  with  their  lodger's 
departure. 

6  Can  I  see  her  room  ? '  at  last  Sir 
Ralph  said  slowly  and  painfully. 

*  To  be  sure,  sir,'  answered  the  land- 
lady. '  It's  just  as  she  left  it,  for  I've 
been  so  upset  I've  not  had  time  to  clear 
up  yet.  She  took  all  her  books  and 
papers  away  along  with  her,  and  when  I 
asked  if  there  was  any  hope  of  her  com- 
ing back,  she  only  shook  her  head.  I 
fear  it's  a  bad  business,'  and  the  landlady 
shook  hers.     '  But  come  along,  sir.' 

Then  Sir  Ralph  followed  the  landlady 
up  the  narrow  staircase  as  he  had  done 
last  evening,  and  she  showed  him  into  the 
empty  room.  It  showed  all  the  signs  of 
a  hasty  departure.     The  grate  was  full  of 
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half-burnt  torn  paper ;  there  were  frag- 
ments here  and  there.  He  looked  blankly 
round,  and  a  strange  desolation  fell  on  his 
heart.  Again  she  had  fled  from  him,  and 
once  more  all  his  hopes  were  dashed  low. 

*  And  she  left  no  address  ? '  he  forced 
his  pale  lips  to  ask. 

*  Not  a  word,  sir.  She  just  said 
"  Good-bye,  Mrs  Hare,"  that  was  all.  But 
she  forgot  no  one — not  even  Jane,  the 
girl,  though  she's  a  poor  worker,  and  not 
much  at  anything.  Still  Miss  Boyd  put 
as  much  as  half-a-crown  into  her  hand, 
and  then  she  went  away,  and  I'm  afraid 
somehow  none  of  us  will  see  her  any 
more.' 

Sir  Ralph  asked  no  further  questions. 
He  put  a  couple  of  sovereigns  into  Mrs 
Hare's  lean  hand,  and  then  he  also  went 
away.     He  felt  completely  cast  down  and 
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defeated  ;  he  had  been  so  sure,   and  this 
was  the  bitter  end. 

He  drove  back  to  his  hotel,  and  found 
a  letter  from  Laura  awaiting  him  there, 
and  he  read  it  with  a  shamed  heart  and 
an  intense  feeling  of  disappointment  and 
pain. 

'  I  entreat  you  for  God's  sake,'  it  began, 
'  not  to  seek  me  out  any  more.  I  cannot 
bear  the  pain  that  I  went  through  last 
night.  I  cannot  bear  the  struggle  with 
my  own  heart.  I  cannot,  I  will  not  go 
with  you  as  you  wish,  and  I  ask  you  as  a 
gentleman,  as  a  man,  to  leave  me  alone. 
To  see  you  utterly  unnerves  me,  and 
would  drive  me  mad  if  it  went  on.  I 
scarcely  know  what  I  am  writing  as  I 
write  this,  but  I  ask  you  again  to  see  me 
no  more.  L.' 
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That  was  all.  In  these  brief,  ill-written 
lines  Sir  Ralph  felt  Laura  had  sent 
her  last  words  to  him.  After  this  he 
could  not  pursue  her  any  more  ;  it  would 
be  cowardly  to  do  so.  He  sat  with  her 
letter  in  his  hand  staring  blankly  before 
him.  He  had  loved  her  truly,  and  a 
great  desolation  fell  over  his  soul.  It 
seemed  to  change  everything  to  him. 
His  interest  in  life  was  gone. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

NEWS     AT     LAST. 

Sir  Ralph  went  abroad  the  next  day 
after  receiving  Laura's  letter.  He  went 
a  moody  and  disappointed  man,  and  at 
Suffold  George  Gifford  heard  that  he  had 
gone  alone.  Of  Laura,  George  heard 
nothing. 

'I  sometimes  think  she  is  dead,'  he 
one  day  said  gloomily  to  Anna  Lindsay. 

Anna  Lindsay  only  shook  her  head  ; 
she  wished  Laura  was  dead  with  all  her 
heart,  but  she  did  not  believe  it.  She 
believed  Sir   Ralph   Woodland   had  gone 
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abroad  to  join  her ;  that  he  had  waited 
three  months  before  doing  so  for  appear- 
ance' sake,  but  that  he  was  with  her  now. 

But  when  George  Gifford  again  heard 
of  Sir  Ralph's  movements  he  was  still 
alone.  He  had  been  travelling  from 
city  to  city,  and  then,  finally,  had  started 
for  India.  And  months  and  months 
passed  away — six  months,  nine — and  no 
news  was  heard  at  Suffold  either  of  Sir 
Ralph  or  Laura  Gifford.  Then  a  rumour 
spread  in  the  little  town,  a  rumour  started 
by  the  steward  at  Harewood.  Sir  Ralph 
was  about  to  return ;  the  steward  had 
heard  from  him,  and  he  had  written  that 
the  house  had  to  be  in  readiness  for  him 
by  a  certain  date. 

George  Gifford  heard  this  news,  and 
Anna  Lindsay  heard  it,  and  they  both 
pondered  over  it  in  their  hearts.     George 
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did  not  speak  of  it  at  Red  House,  but 
at  last  Anna  Lindsay  plucked  up  her 
courage  and  did. 

'  Have  you  heard  that  Sir  Ralph 
Woodland  is  coming  back  to  Harewood, 
George  ? '  she  said  one  evening  to  her 
cousin. 

'  Yes,  I  have  heard,'  he  answered ;  and 
that  was  all,  and  Anna  Lindsay  dare  say 
no  more. 

But  George,  though  he  was  so  reticent 
about  it,  had  made  up  his  mind  how  he 
would  act.  He  had  determined  to  seek 
an  interview  with  Sir  Ralph,  and  try 
and  learn  if  he  knew  anything  of  Laura's 
fate.  And  the  very  day  after  he  heard 
of  Sir  Ralph's  arrival  at  Harewood  he 
carried  this  resolution  into  effect. 

He  rode  over  in  the  morning  to  the 
Hall,   and   as  he  entered  the  avenue  he 
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saw  Sir  Ralph  leaning  listlessly  on  one 
of  the  park  gates  smoking  a  cigarette. 
Sir  Ralph  heard  the  sound  of  his  horse's 
hoofs,  and  looked  up,  and  when  he  saw 
George  a  dusky  red  spread  over  his  sallow 
face.  But  he  raised  his  cap,  and  turned 
round  at  once  to  meet  his  visitor. 

' 1  wish  to  speak  to  you,  Sir  Ralph/ 
said  George  gravely,  also  touching  his 
hat. 

'Certainly,'  answered  Sir  Ralph.  '  Do 
you  wish  to  speak  to  me  here,  or  will 
you  go  into  the  house  ? ' 

'What  I  have  got  to  say  would  be 
best  said  indoors,'  replied  George  sternly. 
He  was  wondering  how  far  this  man 
had  wronged  him.  That  he  had  injured 
him  he  knew. 

Sir  Ralph  whistled,  and  a  groom  al- 
most immediately  appeared. 
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*  Take  Mr  Gifford's  horse  to  the  stables,' 
said  Sir  Ralph. 

'  No,'  interrupted  George,  '  if  he  will 
hold  him  that  will  be  enough.  I  will 
not  detain  you  long/ 

The  two  men  walked  in  silence  to  the 
house  after  this,  and  Sir  Ralph  led  the 
way  to  the  library,  followed  by  George. 
Sir  Ralph  closed  the  door  behind  them. 
Then  he  looked  at  George. 

1 1  have  come  to  ask  you  a  question,  Sir 
Ralph,'  said  George  with  some  excitement. 
'  Do  you  know  anything  of — my  wife  ? ' 

1 1  deeply  regret  to  say  I  do  not,' 
answered  Sir  Ralph,  steadily  and  very 
gravely. 

1  Have  you  ever  seen  her  since  she 
left  her  home  ? '  asked  George. 

For  a  moment  Sir  Ralph  hesitated. 
Then  he  replied,  still  slowly  and  steadily, — 
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'  Yes  ;  I  have  seen  her  once.  I  forced 
my  company  on  her  some  ten  months 
ago.  I  bribed  a  man,  in  fact,  to  betray 
to  me  where  she  was.' 

'  And  where  was  she  ? '  asked  George 
eagerly. 

'  She  was  at  Putney.  I  can  give  you 
the  address.  I  saw  her  there  one  even- 
ing against  her  will,  and  the  next  after- 
noon, when  I  went  to  see  her,  I  found 
she  was  gone.  And  she  wrote  to  me 
the  same  day  to  request  that  I  would 
never  seek  her  out  again  ;  that  if  I  were 
a  gentleman  I  never  would.  And  I  never 
have.' 

'And  this  is  the  truth?' 

'  On  my  word  of  honour,  the  exact 
truth.' 

There  was  a  short  silence  after  this. 
George  Gifford  did  not  doubt  Sir  Ralph's 
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words  ;  in  fact,  no  one  could  doubt  them. 
He  looked  brown,  ill,  and  worn,  but  there 
was  a  steadfast  look  in  his  dark  eyes  as 
he  spoke  that  was  unmistakable. 

*  And,'  asked  George  after  a  moment  or 
two,  '  what  was  she  doing?  Did  she  tell 
you  ?' 

'  It  was  through  her  pen  that  I  traced 
her.  She  had  taken  a  story  to  a  man 
called  Valentine  Ross.  But  she  did  not 
speak  of  her  affairs.  When  we  parted  I 
expected  to  see  her  again  ?  ' 

Sir  Ralph's  voice  slightly  faltered  as  he 
said  these  last  words,  and  again  that 
dusky  colour  rose  to  his  face. 

1  Then — you  went  to  her  with — a  pur- 
pose ? '  said  George  slowly. 

'  I  went  to  her  with  a  purpose,'  an- 
swered Sir  Ralph.  '  As  I  told  you  before, 
Mr  Gifford,  I  do  not  seek  to  defend  my- 
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self;  to  you,  at  least,  I  have  no  defence 
to  offer.  I  went  to  try  to  induce  her  to  go 
abroad  with  me  until  we  could  be  married. 
But  she  refused  to  accept  my  offer. 
There  is  no  blame  due  to  her  ;  none, 
none!'  continued  Sir  Ralph  excitedly, 
and  he  began  to  pace  the  room  with 
irregular  footsteps.  '  If  ever  there  was  a 
woman  who  deserved  respect  and  honour 
from  all  men  it  is — your  wife.  She  asked 
me  to  leave  her ;  to  leave  her  for  motives 
which  I  do  not  understand,  and  yet  which 
I  honour.  She  has  been  alone  since  she 
left  you ;  alone  toiling,  I  believe,  for  her 
daily  bread,  rather  than  accept  all  I  could 
offer  her.' 

*  Then  she  will  propably  starve/  re- 
torted George  Gifford  bitterly.  '  I  do 
not  believe  she  can  make  enough  to  live 
on — and  this  is  all  your  doing.' 
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'  I  would  do  anything  to  undo  what  I 
have  done.  And  I  ought  to  tell  you, 
when  I  saw  her  that  evening,  she  spoke  of 
you — spoke  with  regret  and  kindness — ' 

4  Much  kindness  she  showed ! '  inter- 
rupted George  angrily. 

1  At  all  events,  she  seemed  to  think 
more  of  your  feelings  than  she  thought  of 
mine.  But  why  continue  this  conversa- 
tion ?  It  can  do  no  good  ;  it  is  only  pain- 
ful, and  I  have  told  you  everything  I 
know.' 

*  Will  you  give  me  the  address  where 
she  was  lodging  at  Putney,  and  then  I 
will  go  ? ' 

'  I  will  get  it  for  you.  She  went  there 
by  the  name  of  Miss  Boyd,  and  she  was 
lodging  above  a  small  linen-draper's  shop, 
just  after  you  have  crossed  the  bridge. 
They  call  the  people  Hare.' 
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George  took  down  the  address,  and 
then  almost  without  another  word  he  left 
Harewood.  He  was  now  convinced  that 
his  wife  had  never  been  with  Sir  Ralph, 
but  he  knew  also  that  she  had  left  him 
for  Sir  Ralph's  sake.  He  rode  moodily 
back  to  Suffold.  He  asked  himself  what 
he  should  do  ?  At  all  events,  he  was 
bound  to  see  that  she  did  not  starve.  He 
remembered  the  straits  she  had  been  in 
before  he  married  her.  He  understood 
now  why  she  had  married  him,  and  the 
thought  was  very  bitter  to  him.  She 
had  married  him  because  she  believed 
Sir  Ralph  was  changed  to  her,  and  she 
had  nothing  to  live  on  ! 

George  felt  an  angry  man  when  he  re- 
turned to  Red  House,  and  Anna  Lindsay 
knew  that  he  had  heard  something  fresh, 
but  she  dare  not  ask   him   what   it   was. 
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But  when,  two  days  later,  he  announced 
his  intention  of  going  up  to  town  without 
giving  any  reason,  she  felt  very  uneasy. 

Could  he  have  heard  where  Laura  was, 
and  was  he  going  to  her  ? '  Anna  asked 
herself  jealously.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  George's  manner  that  forbade  her 
to  make  any  inquiries. 

So  George  went  away  unquestioned, 
and  at  Putney  he  heard  every  word  of 
Sir  Ralph's  story  confirmed. 

*  Oh,  yes,'  said  sad-faced  Mrs  Hare,  '  I 
remember  Miss  Boyd  perfectly,  for  she 
was  quite  the  lady,  poor  dear;'  and  Mrs 
Hare  shook  her  head. 

1  And  did  anyone  come  to  see  her  ? ' 
asked  George,  with  darkling  brow. 

'Just  once.  A  tall,  dark-faced  gentle- 
man. He  came  one  evening,  and  I  mis- 
doubt he  brought  poor  Miss  Boyd  some 
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bad  news.  I  heard  her  a-moaning  and 
groaning  most  all  the  night  after  he  was 
gone,  and  walking  about  as  if  she  could 
get  no  rest.  And  in  the  morning  she 
went  away  with  such  a  look  on  her  face 
I  could  not  get  it  out  of  my  head  for  days. 
Then  in  the  afternoon  the  gentleman  came 
back,  and  he  was  that  awful  put  out  when 
he  heard  she  was  gone  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  take  a  fit.  But  he  didn't.  He 
put  as  much  as  two  pounds  into  my  hand, 
and  then  he  went  away,  for  he  was 
quite  a  gentleman,  as  anyone  could 
see.' 

'  And  you  have  heard  nothing  more — 
of  the  lady  ? ' 

'  Not  a  word.  My  belief  is  there  is 
nothing  more  to  hear,  and  that  she's  lying 
in  the  river  bed ;  but  that's  only  my  sus- 
picion.     And   to   be   sure   she   took   her 
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books  and  papers  with  her,  and  they  could 
be  no  use  to  her  there/ 

6  But  what  makes  you  think  of  such  a 
thing  ? '  asked  George,  in  some  agitation. 

'  Just  her  looks  when  she  went  away. 
She  had  a  kind  of  it's  -  all  -  up  look  in 
her  face  as  she  crossed  these  doors  if 
ever  a  woman  had.' 

This  was  all  George  could  learn  at 
Putney,  and  the  police  had  no  news  for 
him.  He,  however,  renewed  his  offer  of 
a  reward  for  any  information  concerning 
his  lost  wife,  and  he  left  her  photograph 
with  the  superintendent  with  whom  he  was 
in  communication. 

Then  he  returned  to  Suffold,  but  still 
he  did  not  tell  either  his  father  or  Anna 
Lindsay  of  his  errand  to  town.  He  did 
not  speak  of  Laura  now,  and  they  also 
did  not  speak  of  her  to  him.     They  fell 
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into  their  old  ways;  Anna  Lindsay  ordered 
the  house,  and  studied  George's  tastes, 
and  played  whist  with  her  uncle  and 
cousin  in  the  quiet  evenings.  It  was  the 
same  as  before  his  marriage,  and  yet  with 
a  difference.  Laura's  memory  rankled  in 
George's  heart,  and  he  could  not  forgive 
the  wife  who  had  forsaken  him. 

But,  suddenly,  in  the  winter  time,  news 
came  of  Laura  at  last.  A  telegram  first, 
and  then  a  letter  from  the  superintendent 
of  police  in  London,  with  whom  George 
had  entrusted  the  case,  recalled  him  to 
town.  In  the  letter  the  superintendent 
regretted  to  inform  Mr  Gifford  that  the 
body  of  a  poor  lady  had  been  rescued 
from  the  river,  whose  appearance  bore  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  the  portrait  in 
his  possession  that  he  himself  had  no 
doubt   as   to    its    identity.       But    he    re- 
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quested  Mr  Gifford  at  once  to  proceed 
to  London  also  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tification. 

This  letter  was  a  great  shock  to  George. 
He  remembered  at  once  what  the  shop- 
keeper's wife  had  said  at  Putney  of  the 
despairing  look  on  Laura's  face  when  she 
had  left  her  house ;  he  remembered  a 
hundred  things  which,  in  his  anger  against 
her,  he  had  well  nigh  forgotten ! 

He  went  up  to  town  at  once,  and  was 
met  by  the  superintendent,  who  led  him, 
half  dazed,  to  the  place  where  the  still 
figure  lay  whom  he  was  to  pronounce  had 
been  his  wife  or  not. 

1  The  face  is  a  good  deal  disfigured,' 
said  the  superintendent  pitifully,  gently 
raising  the  white  cloth  that  covered  it  ; 
'but  still  I  think  there  is  no  doubt.' 

For  a  moment  or  two  George  could  not 
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look.  The  place  seemed  to  swim  around 
him.  The  cold  stillness  struck  a  deadly 
chill  on  his  heart. 

'  This  is  the  portrait/  said  the  super- 
intendent, still  gently. 

Then  George  glanced  at  the  picture  in 
the  man's  hand  ;  glanced  at  the  handsome, 
smiling  woman — at  Laura,  taken  on  her 
bridal  tour  in  Paris ;  at  Laura,  dressed 
in  the  gown  and  jewels  he  had  given  her 
— and  then — 

He  looked  at  the  dead  face  before  him. 
It  was  white,  save  where  a  hideous  mark 
across  the  upper  part  of  it  had  disfigured 
the  fair  lineaments.  The  dark  hair  fell 
thickly  around  the  shapely  head.  The 
little  hand  with  the  wedding  ring  on  the 
third  finger  was  clenched.  The  eyes  were 
closed,  but  the  fringed  lids  George  thought 
he  remembered  only  too  well. 
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'  I  think  there's  no  mistake,  sir  ? '  said 
the  superintendent,  and  he  held  the  por- 
trait of  the  bride  down  so  as  to  touch 
the  dead  face.  '  She  must  have  struck 
against  something  as  she  fell ;  it's  broken 
the  nose-bone,  d'ye  see  ! ' 

No  word  came  from  George's  pale  lips. 
He  stood  staring  as  if  spell-bound  at  the 
ghastly  figure  lying  before  him. 

1  There  is  no  mistake,'  something  seemed 
to  whisper  in  his  ear,  '  no  mistake ; '  and 
then  he  staggered  back  and  almost  fell  into 
the  superintendent's  stalwart  arms. 

'  Do  you  identify  the  poor  lady,  sir  ?  '  he 
asked. 

'  Yes,'  half  whispered  George. 

And  then  the  man  led  him  away,  and 
George  shuddered  as  he  went. 

The  next  day  they  laid  her  in  her  un- 
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timely  grave,  and  George  followed  her  to 
the  quiet  cemetery  they  had  chosen  for 
her  last  resting  place.  She  was  buried 
there  as  the  wife  of  George  Gifford,  of 
Suffold,  but  nothing  was  told  of  her 
tragic  ending,  or  her  brief,  sad  life. 
It  was  a  case  of  suicide,  it  was  sup- 
posed, but  there  was  no  fact  absolutely 
to  prove  this.  It  was  a  mystery,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  investigations,  such  it 
remained. 

But  on  the  day  after  her  funeral  George 
wrote  two  letters,  one  addressed  to  his 
father,  and  the  other  to  Sir  Ralph  Wood- 
land, at  Harewood.  To  his  father  he 
simply  told  the  sad  news  that  poor  Laura 
was  dead ;  that  he  had  seen  her  after  death, 
and  that  she  was  buried.  He  felt  that  it 
would  do  no  good  now  to  fill  the  gossips' 
lips  with  any  dreary  particulars.     Only  to 
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Sir    Ralph    Woodland  he  told  the  bitter 
truth. 

'  Sir,'  he  wrote, — '  Yesterday  I  followed 
my  poor  wife  to  her  grave.  Her  body 
had  been  found  in  the  river  two  days  pre- 
viously, and  I  was  called  to  London  to 
identify  her.  There  was  no  doubt ;  and  I 
think  your  own  conscience  must  now  re- 
proach you  for  your  unjustifiable  conduct 
towards  her.  George  Gifford.' 

This  letter  was  forwarded  to  Sir  Ralph 
from  Harewood  to  his  club  in  town,  and 
absolutely  overwhelmed  him  with  horror 
and  bitter,  unavailing  remorse.  For  days 
he  was  as  a  man  distraught,  and  then  he 
decided  to  leave  England,  carrying  away 
with  him  the  ever-present  memory  of  the 
woman  he  loved. 
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But  before  he  went  he  paid  a  last  visit 
to  Lauras  grave.  He  took  with  him 
a  cross  of  white  flowers,  and  laid  it 
on  the  new-turned  sod.  Long  he  stood 
there,  a  gloomy  -  faced  man,  dressed  in 
deep  mourning ;  and  some  passers  -  by 
looked  at  him  with  pity,  and  whis- 
pered to  each  other  that  his  heart's 
best  hopes  must  be  buried  there.  Then, 
when  he  was  quite  alone,  when  the 
last  echo  of  footsteps  had  died  away, 
he  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  turf 
above   her   head. 

'  Good-bye,  my  darling,'  he  whispered. 
c  You  would  have  been  happier  with 
me,  Laura ;  though  I  wrecked  your 
life,  you  would  have  been  happy  with 
me.' 

George   Gifford  went  back    to   Suffold, 
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and  his  father  and  cousin  received  him 
with  silent  sympathetic  hand-clasps ;  and 
by  his  wish  all  the  household  at  Red 
House  were  clothed  in  deep  mourning. 
It  was  known  in  the  little  town  that  Mrs 
George  Gifford  was  dead,  but  the  widower 
gave  no  particulars. 

*  I  saw  her,'  he  told  Anna  Lindsay,  but 
the  subject  was  evidently  so  painful  to 
him  that  they  forebore  to  ask  him  any 
questions. 

Then,  little  by  little,  new  interests  arose ; 
new  anxieties.  Old  Mr  Gifford  took  seri- 
ously ill  in  the  winter  time,  and  Anna 
Lindsay  nursed  him  with  unceasing  devo- 
tion. This  threw  her,  of  course,  con- 
stantly with  George,  who,  naturally,  felt 
grateful  to  her  for  her  kindness  to  his 
father.  She  did  not,  however,  press  her 
attentions  on  George,  but  she  studied  him 
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in  every  way,  and  gradually  he  seemed  to 
recover  his  usual  spirits. 

But  Mr  Gifford  did  not  recover  his 
health.  He  threw  off  the  sharp  attack 
of  illness,  but  it  was  plain  to  all  eyes,  and 
to  the  old  man  himself,  that  he  was  fast 
going  to  his  long  rest.  He  grew  weak 
and  listless  ;  he  sat  dreaming  vaguely  of 
bygone  times,  and  seemed  to  take  little 
interest  in  things  around  him. 

Yet  one  evening,  when  the  days  were 
lengthening  for  the  spring,  he  spoke  to 
George  of  Anna  Lindsay. 

'  I  have  provided  for  her,  George,'  he 
said  ;  '  but  after  I  am  gone,  what  will  you 
do?' 

'  Please  do  not  speak  of  such  things, 
father,'  answered  George,  moving  un- 
easily. 

1  My  boy,  my  time  for  here  is  not  long, 
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continued  the  old  man,  'and  I  should  be 
pleased  to  think  that  Anna  would  remain 
with  you.  She  would  make  you  a  good 
wife,  George,  and  she  loves  you  well,  for 
the  news  of  your  first  marriage  nearly 
killed  her.' 

1  What ! '  said  George,  startled. 

'  I  never  told  you,'  went  on  Mr  Gifford, 
'  for  it  could  have  done  no  good ;  but 
when  I  read  your  letter,  in  which  you 
told  us,  I  shall  never  forget  Anna's  face  ; 
it  frightened  me.' 

There  was  nothing  more  said.  Mr 
Gifford  was  not  a  man  of  many  words, 
but  George  knew  that  his  father  would 
not  have  spoken  thus  without  reason.  It 
softened  his  feelings  towards  Anna.  Here 
was  one  woman,  at  least,  who  had  loved 
him  for  himself ;  and  then  he  sighed,  and 
thought  of  the  dead  woman  who  had  not 
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loved  him,  lying  in  her  grave.  But  he 
made  no  difference  in  his  manner  to  his 
cousin;  and  it  was  not  until  after  Mr 
Gifford's  death  that  any  change  took  place 
in  the  quiet  household. 

But,  as  the  spring  advanced,  the  good 
old  man  slept  peacefully  away,  dying  with 
the  respect  and  love  of  all  around  him. 
Both  George  and  Anna  Lindsay  were  sin- 
cerely and  deeply  affected  by  their  loss. 
But  about  a  week  after  the  funeral  Anna 
had  a  word  to  say  to  her  cousin  which  had 
a  great  influence  on  their  future  lives. 

'  George,'  she  said  one  evening  after 
dinner,  when  the  twilight  was  gathering 
around  them,  '  I  must  be  thinking  of  leav- 
ing Red  House  now.' 

'  I  do  not  see  any  occasion  for  that, 
Anna,'  said  George,  somewhat  nervously, 
for  he  remembered  his  father's  words. 
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1  Yes,  George,'  said  Anna,  in  an  agitated 
voice,  '  I  must  go,  for  people  would  talk 
about  you  and  me — unless — ' 

'  Unless  we  were  married,  I  suppose. 
Well,  Anna,  do  you  wish  this  ?  If  so,  let 
it  be  as  you  will.' 


CHAPTER   X. 

AFTER  DEATH. 

Three  years  after  old  Mr  Gifford's  death  ; 
three  long  years  to  the  weary  of  the  earth, 
and  short  to  the  happy  ones ;  a  great 
storm  broke  over  our  northern  seaboard, 
carrying  death  and  destruction  on  its  wild 
tumultuous  breath. 

It  swept  with  terrific  force  over  a  sea- 
girt village,  perched  on  a  high  cliff,  and 
inhabited  chiefly  by  fisher-people.  This 
village  is  named  Reddrift,  and  about  mid- 
day, when  the  sky  was  one  dull,  uniform 
grey,  and  the  wind  blowing   a  hurricane, 
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and  the  rain  falling  in  great,  blinding, 
splashing  drops,  a  cry  arose  from  the 
little  group  of  fishermen  and  seamen 
collected  on  the  shore  below  the  cliff, 
that  a  ship  was  to  be  seen  struggling 
amid  the  boiling  mass  of  waters  out  at 
sea. 

1  They've  lost  all  power  over  her,'  said 
an  old  weather-beaten  pilot,  scanning  her 
through  his  glass. 

1  She's  drifting  fast  on  the  rocks,'  said  a 
young  fisherman,  '  let's  man  the  lifeboat, 
she  may  strike  not  far  fra  here.' 

This  was  quickly  done  ;  and  every  eye 
was  strained  watching  the  struggles  of 
the  vessel  amid  the  mountainous  waves. 
Sometimes  she  seemed  to  disappear ;  then 
again  she  rose.  She  seemed  a  trim  little 
ship,  and  the  seamen  present  pronounced 
her  to  be  a  yacht.     Amongst  those  watch-  ■ 
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ing  her  on  the  shore  was  a  tall,  slender 
woman,  dressed  in  blue  serge,  and  wearing 
a  sailor  hat.  By  her  side  was  another 
woman,  a  girl  who,  apparently,  was  her 
servant. 

'  Go,  Elizabeth/  said  the  tall  lady  to 
the  girl,  and  producing  a  bunch  of  keys 
as  she  spoke,  '  and  bring  down  the  brandy 
out  of  the  cupboard  in  the  parlour,  and 
two  blankets.  If  the  ship  strikes  we 
should  have  something  ready  for  the 
poor  men.' 

'  Yes,  Madame,'  replied  the  girl,  and  she 
turned  and  ran  with  quick  light  steps  up 
the  steep  path  that  led  from  the  shore  to 
the  village. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  doomed  ship, 
swaying,  tumbling,  helpless,  drifted  with  a 
grinding,  crushing  blow  against  one  of  the 
huge,  brown,    half-submerged  rocks    that 
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stand  out  into  the  sea  only  a  few  yards 
distant  to  Reddrift.  The  lifeboat  was 
ready ;  there  was  a  momentary  lull ; 
gallant  hands  pushed  her  off,  and  six 
gallant  young  fishermen  instantly  manned 
her. 

They  rowed  slowly  out.  The  foam 
swept  over  them,  the  waves  seemed  to 
engulf  them,  but  still  they  went  on. 
They  reached  the  ship ;  the  bystanders 
saw  some  of  the  sailors  leap  from  the  ship 
into  the  boat.  They  saw,  too,  one  man 
lowered  by  a  rope  by  those  on  board,  and 
received  in  the  arms  of  the  men  in  the 
boat ;  he  was  evidently  injured.  Then 
they  saw  the  lifeboat  push  off  again 
from  the  sinking  ship.  There  were 
still  some  sailors  on  board  of  her, 
but  the  lifeboat  now  quickly  sped  her 
way    to    the    shore,    and    men    standing 
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there  ran  out  into  the  surf  and  drew 
her  in. 

The  rescued  sailors  sprang  out  of  the 
boat,  but  still  they  carried  the  injured  man 
in  their  arms,  and  he  was  quickly  laid 
on  the  shore.  Then  the  tall  woman, 
whom  they  called  Madame,  bade  them 
lift  him  on  the  blankets  she  had  sent 
for;  she  knelt  down  beside  him  and 
moistened  his  lips  with  the  brandy  her 
servant  had  brought  her.  His  face 
was  haggard  and  marked,  his  hair 
grey  at  the  temples,  but  as  Madame 
bent  over  him,  a  little  cry  escaped  her 
lips. 

One  of  the  sailors  of  the  wrecked  ship, 
who  was  also  bending  over  him,  now 
looked  up. 

'  How  was  he  hurt  ? '  asked  Madame 
quickly. 
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'  A  spar  struck  him,  my  lady/  answered 
this  man,  *  about  an  hour  ago,  and  he's 
never  spoken  since.  He's  the  owner 
of  the  yacht.  He's  Sir  Ralph  Wood- 
land.' 

1 1  know/  answered  Madame,  with  her 
dark  eyes  fixed  on  the  haggard  face  lying 
before  her.  *  He's  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
He  must  be  carried  at  once  to  my  house 
in  the  village.' 

This  was  quickly  done.  A  mattress 
was  procured,  and  on  this  Sir  Ralph 
Woodland  was  carried  to  Madame's 
picturesque,  old  -  fashioned  house  in 
the  village.  It  stood  back  in  a 
garden.  It  showed  all  the  signs  of 
care  and  attention  in  its  surroundings 
and   details. 

'  Take  him  to  my  room/  said  Madame, 
who   was   walking   by    the    side    of    the 
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mattress.  *  Elizabeth,  run  on  and  stir 
the  fire,  and  show  the  men  the  way. 
And,  Davidson,'  and  she  turned  to 
an  old  fisherman  who  was  also  walking 
in  the  procession,  '  run  as  fast  as  you 
can  for  Dr  Newbridge.  Tell  him  to 
come  at  once ;  that  a  gentleman,  the 
owner  of  the  wrecked  yacht,  is  seriously 
injured.' 

*  Yes,  Madame,'  answered  the  old  fisher- 
man, touching  his  cap  respectfully.  They 
evidently  all  knew  her.  She  was,  in- 
deed, considered  the  great  lady  of  the 
village,  and  in  times  of  poverty,  sick- 
ness or  sorrow  was  never  appealed  to 
in   vain. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Sir  Ralph 
Woodland  was  carried  into  a  comfortable 
bedroom  and  laid  on  the  bed.  Here,  as 
outside,    everything    was    arranged    with 
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good  taste.  Again  Madame  bent  over 
the  prostrate  man,  and  this  time  he  swal- 
lowed a  little  of  the  brandy  she  held  to 
his  lips.  Then  his  drenched  clothes  were 
removed,  and  replaced  by  a  warm  flannel 
dressing-gown,  and  his  wet  boots  pulled 
off,  and  his  cold  feet  chafed  with  spirit. 
Madame,  assisted  by  one  of  the  sailors  of 
the  yacht,  did  everything  she  could  to 
revive  him,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
the  village  doctor  hurried  in. 

1  Ah,  Madame,'  he  said,  also  respect- 
fully, '  I  hope  there  is  nothing  serious  the 
matter  ?  ' 

He  was  a  long,  lean,  weather-beaten 
man,  this  village  doctor,  but  he  apparently 
had  his  wits  about  him,  and  after  examining 
the  patient  he  beckoned  Madame  out  of 
the  room. 

c  It's  slight  concussion  of  the  brain,'  he 
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said ;  '  the  sailor  says  a  spar  struck  him  on 
the  head,  but  he'll  pull  through  all  right. 
He'll  wander  a  bit  most  likely,  and  must 
be  watched/ 

'  I  will  watch  him,'  answered  Madame 
calmly,  though  her  handsome  face  was 
very  pale.  '  I  thank  God  that  it  is  no 
worse.' 

A  serene  expression  of  trust  and  hope 
shone  in  her  dark  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
She  looked  a  woman  of  lofty  aims, 
and  a  pure  and  stainless  life,  and 
the  village  doctor  regarded  her  with 
admiration. 

*  It  is  very  good  of  you,'  he  said.  {  But 
you  are  always  good/ 

'He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,'  replied 
Madame,  '  and  I  am  naturally  pleased  to 
help  him.  The  other  poor  men,  doctor, 
can  have  what  they  want  in  the  kitchen, 
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Elizabeth  can  see  after  them3  and  I  will 
pay  for  their  accommodation  in  the  village 
until  we  see  what  Sir  Ralph's  wishes  are 
regarding  them.' 

'Sir  Ralph?'  said  the  doctor,  inquir- 
ingly. 

1  Yes,  Sir  Ralph  Woodland ;  I  knew 
him  several  years  ago.' 

The  doctor,  after  doing  what  he  could 
for  Sir  Ralph,  and  giving  Madame  direc- 
tions, hurried  away  to  see  what  assist- 
ance the  rest  of  the  men  required ;  and 
Madame  was  left  alone  with  her  unex- 
pected guest.  She  stood  looking  at  him 
and  her  eyes  grew  soft  and  moist  as  she 
did  so. 

'  It  is  strange,  strange,'  she  murmured, 
and  she  bent  down  and  took  one  of  his 
brown,  lean  hands  in  hers. 

Her  touch   seemed  to  affect  his  dulled 
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senses.  He  stirred,  and  a  moment 
or  two  later  opened  his  eyes,  and 
fixed  them  with  a  bewildered  look  on  her 
face. 

'  Do  you  feel  better  ? '  she  asked  softly. 
(  This  is  a  strange  meeting.' 

'  After  death,'  murmured  Sir  Ralph,  still 
looking  up  at  Madame's  face ;  ■  this  is  after 
death.' 

She  did  not  contradict  him.  She 
thought  he  was  wandering,  as  the  doctor 
had  said  that  it  was  not  unlikely  that  he 
should  do  so. 

She  therefore  sat  quietly  down  by  the 
bed,  and  Sir  Ralph's  sunken  eyes  followed 
her  as  she  did  this. 

'  You  are  not  much  changed,'  he  said 
presently,  in  a  dreamy,  far-away  voice, 
'  only  you  look  happier. 

'  I     am    happier,'    answered     Madame 
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gently.  '  I  have  lived  through  the 
storm  and  found  rest  at  last,  Sir 
Ralph.' 

1  In  death  ? '  asked  the  half-unconscious 
man. 

1  No,  in  life,'  answered  Madame  sooth- 
ingly. 

'  But  you  died  ?  I  always  wished  to 
meet  you  after  death — and  we  have  met 
at  last — met  at  last ! 

He  put  his  hand  out  as  if  he  wished  to 
take  Madame's,  and  she  took  it  in  her 
own. 

f  It  is  warm,'  murmured  Sir  Ralph. 
'  How  strange  that  it  should  be  warm  ! ' 

1  It  is  warm  with  life/  smiled  Madame, 
a  little  wistfully. 

;    '  But  you  are  dead  ?     I   went  to  your 
grave — it  broke  my  heart/ 

There     was     something     inexpressibly 
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mournful  in  Sir  Ralph's  tone  as  he  said 
this,  and  Madame's  eyes  filled  with  sudden 
tears. 

1  It  broke  my  heart/  he  kept  murmur- 
ing, and  then  he  seemed  to  relapse  into 
partial  unconsciousness,  though  his  lips 
moved  occasionally. 

Presently  he  seemed  to  sleep,  but  about 
four  o'clock,  when  the  doctor  returned,  he 
woke  up,  and  looked  at  him  as  if  in  aston- 
ishment. 

1  Who  are  you  ? '  he  asked. 

*  I  am  the  doctor,  Dr  Newbridge ;  and 
I  have  good  news  for  you,  Sir  Ralph 
Woodland.  All  the  men  on  board  your 
yacht  have  been  rescued  by  the  lifeboat, 
and  the  poor  fellows  are  all  right,  and  be- 
ing well  cared  for  here  by  Madame,'  and 
the  doctor  turned  and  looked  at  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  as  he  spoke. 
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Sir  Ralph's  eyes  followed  his,  and  fixed 
themselves  on  the  handsome  features 
which  seemed  so  strangely  familiar  to  him. 

1  Madame  ? '  he  repeated. 

1  Yes,  Sir  Ralph,'  said  Madame,  and  a 
soft  blush  spread  over  her  face  as  she 
spoke ;  *  you  knew  me  long  ago  under 
another  name — Laura  Ingram — ' 

Sir  Ralph  started  up  in  bed  as  he  heard 
the  name,  and  stared  at  Laura  with  wide- 
open  eyes. 

'  It  is  long  since,'  she  said  falteringly. 

'  Laura ! '  gasped  Sir  Ralph.  '  Not — 
not  living ! ' 

'Yes,'  answered  Laura  a  little  sadly, 
1  living  still.  I  said  I  must  be  as  one 
dead  to  you  when  we  parted,  and  I  have 
been — but — ' 

1  Humph ! '  said  the  doctor  between  his 
teeth,   and   turned  away  and   quietly  left 
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the  room.  He  was  too  shrewd  a  man  not 
to  see  that  his  presence  was  no  longer 
wanted. 

1  But/  said  Sir  Ralph,  after  he  was 
gone,  with  a  strange,  yearning,  puzzled 
look  on  his  haggard  face,  and  stretching 
out  his  hands  towards  her,  *  Mr  Gifford 
wrote  to  me  that  you  were  dead.  I  went 
to  your  grave — ' 

'  George  was  deceived  then  by  some 
mistake,'  answered  Laura,  'for  I  do  not 
think  intentionally  he  would  mislead  you. 
I  have  lived  all  this  time  as  Madame 
Vauvert/ 

1  Madame  Vauvert,  the  writer  ?  '  asked 
Sir  Ralph  in  extreme  surprise. 

'Yes/  said  Laura,  with  a  faint  smile. 
*  When  I  first  left  my  husband  I  went  to 
Mr  Brook,  the  publisher,  and  threw  my- 
self on  his  mercy.      I  asked  him  to  keep 
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my  true  name  and  address  a  secret  from 
everyone,  and  he  has  most  honourably 
fulfilled  his  trust.  As  Madame  Vauvert  I 
have  done  very  well,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  have  lived  on  the  coast  here.' 

*  Strange !  This  is,  indeed,  most  strange!' 
exclaimed  Ralph,  still  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  Laura's  face,  as  if  he  could  scarcely 
believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 
*  I  have  read  some  of  Madame  Vauvert's 
books,  and  I — used  to  think  of  you  as  I 
did  so — though  when  did  I  not  think  of 
you!' 

'  That  is  all  past  and  ended  now/ 
answered  Laura  gently. 

He  did  not  speak  for  a  moment ;  then 
he  put  out  one  of  his  hands  and  grasped 
hers  with  nervous  force. 

1  My  life  has  been  one  long  remorse/ 
he  said. 
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Laura  was  affected ;  her  hand  trembled 
in  his.  A  strange,  almost  forgotten,  emo- 
tion stirred  in  her  breast. 

'  And — you  know  nothing  of — Suffold  ?  ' 
presently  asked  Sir  Ralph,  in  an  agitated 
voice. 

c  Nothing.  I  have  been  dead  to  poor 
George,  as  I  have  been  to  you.' 

'And  you  do  not  know — that — after 
your  supposed  death,  that  he  married  ?  ' 

1  Married ! '  exclaimed  Laura,  looking  up 
in  great  surprise.  The  news  astonished 
her.  It  was  a  sort  of  shock,  and  for  a 
moment  she  could  scarcely  realise  it. 

1  Yes/  continued  Sir  Ralph,  '  nearly 
three  years  ago,  after  old  Mr  Gifford's 
death,  he  married  his  cousin,  Miss 
Lindsay/ 

'  Married  Anna  Lindsay  !  Impossible  ! ' 
cried  Laura. 
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*  Yet  it  is  a  fact.  And — I  have  other 
news  for  you — ' 

Laura  did  not  speak ;  she  looked  in  his 
face.  She  had  not  courage  to  ask  him 
what  it  was. 

'You — you  are  a  widow/  faltered  Sir 
Ralph,  still  grasping  her  trembling  hand. 
'  In  the  spring  of  last  year — '91 — Mr 
Gifford  took  influenza,  and  it  ran  on  to 
inflammation,  and  he  died  after  a  very 
short  illness.' 

Laura  gave  a  gasping  sigh,  and  grew 
suddenly  pale.  George  dead.  George ! 
She  stood  there,  and  all  her  past  life 
seemed  to  come  back  to  her.  The  dreary 
days  at  Red  House ;  the  subtle  love  that 
had  stolen  back  into  her  heart ;  her  misery, 
and  her  flight.  And  George — poor  George ! 

She  remembered,  too,  his  kindness,  his 
unselfish  love. 


* 
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1  Oh,  it  was  cruel,  cruel  of  me  to  leave 
him ! '  she  suddenly  cried,  and  then  turned 
and  left  the  room,  with  tears  streaming 
down  her  pale  face. 

But  after  awhile,  after  the  first  shock  and 
pain  was  over,  a  sort  of  relief  came  to  her 
heart.  Poor  George  was  gone,  she  told 
herself,  and  he  could  not  have  loved  her 
very  deeply  since  he  had  married  Anna 
Lindsay  so  soon.  Here  she  wronged 
George,  but  it  made  her  self-reproach 
lighter,  and  as  these  thoughts  were  passing 
through  her  mind  the  doctor  rapped  at  the 
door  of  the  room  she  was  in. 

*  May  I  come  in  ? '  he  asked,  and  when 
he  entered  he  looked  very  grave.  ■  I've 
no  right  to  interfere  I  know,'  he  said,  cast- 
ing down  his  eyes,  '  but  Sir  Ralph  Wood- 
land is  my  patient,  and  any  sort  of  excite- 
ment is  bad  for  him  at  present.     They  told 
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me  just  now  that  you  had  left  his  room, 
and  when  I  went  up  to  him  I  found  him 
very  much  upset.  He  ought — in  fact,  he 
must — be  kept  very  quiet,  or,  with  the 
injury  to  his  head  we'll  be  having  a  case  of 
brain  fever.' 

'  I — am  so  sorry/  faltered  Laura,  c  but — 
he  told  me  some  sad  news.' 

1  So  he  told  me.  But  please,  Madame, 
go  to  him  now,  and  try  to  keep  him 
calm.' 

And  after  a  few  moments  Laura  went. 
She  sat  down  by  the  bedside  and  spoke 
soothing  words  to  the  injured  man,  and  her 
voice  seemed  to  have  the  old  sweet  charm 
for  him. 

'  If  you  are  sure  it  is  not  all  a  dream?  ' 
he  said  wistfully. 

' 1  am  sure  it  is  not  a  dream,'  answered 
Laura  gently.     '  I  am   sure  you  are  here 
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in  my  house  at  Reddrift,  and  that 
all  your  poor  men  are  saved,  and  that 
I  am  going  to  nurse  you  and  take 
care  of  you  until  you  are  quite 
well.' 

'  And  then  ? '  asked  Sir  Ralph,  with  a 
restless  sigh. 

1  You  must  get  well  first.  And  now  take 
this  and  try  to  sleep.' 

Many  days  passed  before  Sir  Ralph  was 
1  quite  well/  Anxious  days  to  his  old 
friend  and  constant  nurse,  who  used  to  sit 
by  him,  noting  sadly  how  changed  he  was, 
how  his  sorrow  and  remorse  for  her  had 
eaten  into  his  heart,  making  him  old  be- 
fore his  time.  But  at  last — one  evening 
in  the  gloaming — Sir  Ralph  spoke  of  the 
past. 

1  There   is   surely   nothing    to    part   us 
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now,  Laura  ? '  he  asked  nervously,  looking 
up  in  her  half-averted  face. 

'  There  is  still — my  poor  father's  crime/ 
answered  Laura,  with  quivering  lips. 

1  That  is  nothing  to  me  ;  my  love  for  you 
is  everything.' 

Then  Laura  bent  down,  and  took  one  of 
his  thin  hands,  and  laid  it  softly  against 
her  cheek. 

*  If  that  is  so — '  she  half  whispered. 

After  this  everything  was  soon  settled. 
Poor  George  Gifford  had  been  dead  more 
than  a  year,  and  they  had  no  one  to  con- 
sult. They  were  married  at  Reddrift,  but 
when  the  simple  announcement  of  their 
marriage  appeared  in  the  newspapers  two 
women  were  almost  utterly  overcome  with 
rage  and  consternation. 

'  At  the  Parish  Church,  Reddrift,  by 
the    Vicar,    the    Rev.    John    Mason,    Sir 
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Ralph  Woodland,  Bart.,  of  Rathborne 
Hall,  Yorks,  to  Laura,  widow  of  George 
Gifford,  late  of  Suffold.' 

At  Red  House,  Suffold,  the  supposed 
widow  of  George  Gifford  read  these 
words,  and  nearly  fell  off  her  chair  in 
excitement  and  dismay.  She  could 
scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  her  own 
eyesight. 

*  Not  dead  !  that  creature  not  dead  ! ' 
she  cried,  panting  with  passion.  Then 
she  began,  pale  with  rage,  to  realise 
what  this  meant  to  her.  She  was  not 
the  widow  of  George  Gifford  ;  Red  House 
was  not  hers  ;  nothing  was  hers  except 
what  her  uncle  had  left  her.  But  she 
was  never  disturbed  in  her  possessions. 
Neither  Sir  Ralph  nor  Lady  Woodland 
ever  made  any  claims  on  the  property 
or    money     which    was     justly     Laura's. 
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Only  unamiable  people  sometimes  ad- 
dressed their  letters  to  *  Miss  Anna 
Lindsay/  and  this  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  Anna's  soul. 

And  the  other  woman,  Patty  May — 
Patty  May  no  longer,  but  Mrs  Snowe, 
the  Vicar  of  Laytonside's  wife — read  the 
announcement  of  Laura's  marriage  to 
Sir  Ralph,  also  with  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment and  fury.  After  her  interview 
with  Sir  Ralph  at  Harewood,  when  he 
lay  injured,  Patty  had  returned  to  their 
rooms  in  town  in  a  state  of  mind  almost 
impossible  to  describe.  Ella  May  had 
advised  her  sister  not  to  go  to  Hare- 
wood,  but  Patty  had  insisted  on  running 
the  risk,  and  having  much  confidence  in 
her  youth,  beauty  and  attractions,  had 
hoped   by   one   bold   throw   to   win  back 

Sir  Ralph. 

vol.  in.  p 
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When  she  failed,  for  some  days  she 
was  like  a  madwoman.  Then  she  dried 
her  tears. 

*  I  will  marry  Mr  Snowe,'  she  said  to 
Ella,  and  she  did  marry  him ;  but  all 
the  same  she  had  never  forgiven  Sir 
Ralph  Woodland  nor  the  woman  whom 
she  believed  had  taken  him  away  from 
her. 

His  marriage,  therefore,  was  a  fresh 
blow  to  her,  and  she  wondered  how  she 
could  best  take  her  revenge.  She  spoke 
slightingly  of  the  new  Lady  Woodland  in 
the  parish,  yet  when,  some  months  later, 
Sir  Ralph  brought  his  wife  to  Rathbourne 
Hall,  she  proposed  to  her  husband  that 
they  should  call  on  them. 

*  Yes,  of  course,  my  dear,'  answered  the 
kindly  Vicar. 

And   they   did    call,    but  were   not   re- 
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ceived,  and  the  next  day  Patty  received 
a  letter  which  caused  her  cheeks  to 
tingle.     It  was  as  follows : — 

1  Sir  Ralph  Woodland  requests  that 
Mrs  Snowe  will  not  attempt  in  future 
to  visit  his  wife,  whom  she  so  basely 
slandered.' 

Patty  was  furious,  and  more  furious 
still  when  she  heard  that  Lady  Danvers 
was  staying  at  Rathbourne  Hall,  and 
that  all  the  best  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  called  on  Lady  Wood- 
land. She,  therefore,  wisely  ceased 
to  abuse  her,  but  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  Sir  Ralphs 
prejudices. 

And  the  husband  and  the  wife? 

1  I  think  sometimes  we  do  not  deserve 
to  be  so  happy,'  Laura  once  said  to  him 
softly. 
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'We  paid  a  heavy  price  for  it  at  all 
events,'  answered  Sir  Ralph,  and  he 
stooped  down  and  kissed  his  wife's  dear 
face. 


THE    END. 
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Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
(At  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls. ) 
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By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 


MES   BOB. 
BEAUTIFUL  JIM. 
A  SIEGE  BABY. 
GARRISON  GOSSIP. 


AUNT  JOHNNIE 

ONLY  HUMAN. 

MY  GEOFF. 

THE  OTHER  MAN'S  WIFE 

By  MRS  EDWARD  KENNARD. 
WEDDED  TO  SPORT  (3s.  6d.)  |  SPORTING  TALES. 
TWILIGHT  TALES.  (A  New  Novel.) 

THAT  PRETTY  LITTLE  HORSE-BREAKER. 


A  HOMBURG  BEAUTY. 
MATRON  OR  MAID  ? 
LANDING  A  PRIZE. 


A  CRACK  COUNTY. 
A  REAL  GOOD  THING. 
STRAIGHT  AS  A  DIE. 


THE  GIRL  IN  THE  BROWN  HABIT. 

KILLED  IN  THE  OPEN. 

OUR  FRIENDS  IN  THE  HUNTING-FIELD. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART. 
BEATRICE  AND  BENEDICK. 

THE  PLUNGER.  |  THE  MASTER  OF  RATHKELLY. 

LONG  ODDS.  |  THE  OUTSIDER. 

By  MRS  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  CHALET. 

By  B.  L.  FARJEQN. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  M.  FELIX. 

THE  MARCH  OF  FATE.        |  A  YOUNG  GIRL'S  LIFE. 
TOILERS  OF  BABYLON.       j  BASIL  AND  ANNETTE. 
THE  DUCHESS  OF  ROSEMARY  LANE. 

By  MAY  CBOMMELIN. 
THE  FREAKS  OF  LADY  FORTUNE. 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN. 
A  YOUNG  WIFE'S  TRIAL  ;  or,  Ralph  Ryder  of  Brent. 
A  WITCH  OF  THE  HILLS.       |  A  WILD  WOOING. 

By  MABEL  COLLINS.      |       By  MRS  OLIPHANT. 
VIOLA  FANSHAWE.  |    THE  SORCERESS.     3s.  6d. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 
TWO  MASTERS.  |      INTERFERENCE. 

By  HUME  NISBET. 
A  BUSH  GIRL'S  ROMANCE.     3s.  6d. 
THE  HAUNTED  STATION  and  other  Stories. 
THE  QUEEN'S  DESIRE.     3s.  6d.      |      THE  SAVAGE  QUEEN. 
THE  BUSHRANGER'S  SWEETHEART. 
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By  SIR  RANDAL  H.  ROBERTS,  Bart. 
NOT  IN  THE  BETTING.     (A  New  Novel.) 
CURB  AND  SNAFFLE. 

By  AMYE  READE  (Author  of  "Ruby,"  &c.) 
SLAVES  OF  THE  SAWDUST. 

By  F.  C.  PHILIPS  and  C  J.  WILLS. 

SYBIL  ROSS'S  MARRIAGE, 

By  MRS  ALEXANDER. 
BLIND  FATE.  |    BY  WOMAN'S  WIT. 

A  WOMAN'S  HEART.  |    FOR  HIS  SAKE. 

By  MRS  LOVETT  CAMERON. 


A  SISTER'S  SIN. 

IN  A  GRASS  COUNTRY. 

JACK'S  SECRET. 


A  LOST  WIFE. 

A  DAUGHTER'S  HEART. 

WEAK  WOMAN. 


By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY,  M.P.,  and  MRS 

CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

THE  RIVAL  PRINCESS.  |  THE  LADIES  GALLERY. 

By  MRS  ROBERT  JOCELYN. 

THE  M.F.H.'S  DAUGHTER. 

THE  CRITON  HUNT  MYSTERY,  i      DRAWN  BLANK. 

ONLY  A  HORSE-DEALER.  j      A  BIG  STAKE. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 
THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  "  EXCELSIOR." 

By  the  Hon.  MRS  FETHERSTONHAUGH. 
DREAM  FACES. 

By  FERGUS  HUME. 

WHOM  GOD  HATH  JOINED.  |    THE  MAN  WITH  A  SECRET. 

Ey  MRS  HUNGERFORD  (Author  of  "Molly  Bawn"). 

THE  HON.  MRS  VEREKER.    |    APRIL'S  LADY. 
LADY  PATTY. 
By  "RITA." 


SHEBA. 

MISS  KATE 

THE  LAIRD  O'  COCKPEN. 


THE     COUNTESS     PHARA- 

MOND.    A  Sequal  to  "  Sheba." 
THE  MAN  IN  POSSESSION. 

(A  New  Novel.) 

By  MRS  ALEXANDER  FRASER. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  BELGRAVIA.  I    THE  NEW  DUCHESS. 
A  MODERN  BRIDEGROOM.         |    SHE  CAME  BETWEEN. 

By  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 
MY  SISTER  THE  ACTRESS. 

By  MAY  CROMMELIN  and  J.  MORAY  BROWN. 
VIOLET  VYVIAN,  M.F.H. 

By  F.  C.  PHILIPS  and  PERCY  FENDALL. 

A  DAUGHTER'S  SACRIFICE. 

MARGARET  BYNG. |  MY  FACE  IS  MY  FORTUNE 
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POPULAR    NOVELS 

Picture  Boards,  2s.  each. 
At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 


ONLY  HUMAN".     (4th  Edition.)    By  John  Strange  Winter. 
MY  GEOFF.     (6th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
THE  OTHEE  MAN'S  WIFE.    (5th  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
MRS  BOB.     (7th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
BEAUTIFUL  JIM.     (8th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
A  SIEGE  BABY.     (5th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
GARRISON  GOSSIP.     (6th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
ARMY  SOCIETY.     Life  in  a  Garrison  Town.     (10th  Edition.)    By 

the  same  Author. 
THE  MAN  WITH  A  SECRET.   (3d  Edition.)   By  Fergus  Hume. 
LONG  ODDS.     (5th  Edition.)     By  Hawle?  Smart. 
THE  PLUNGER.     (6th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
THE  MASTER  OF  RATHKELLY.     (5th  Edition.)     By  the  same 

Author. 
BEATRICE    AND    BENEDICK.      (2d  Edition.)      By  the    same 

Author. 
THE  OUTSIDER.     (8th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
WEAK  WOMAN.     (3d  Edition.)    By  Mrs  Lovett  Cameron. 
A  LOST  WIFE.     (3d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
IN  A  GRASS  COUNTRY.     (10th  Edition. )     By  the  same  Author. 
JACK'S  SECRET.     (3d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
BLIND  FATE.     By  Mrs  Alexander. 

BY  WOMAN'S  WIT.     (6th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
THE  HON.  MRS  VEREKER.     By  Mrs  Hungerford,  Author  of 

"Molly  Bawn." 
LADY  PATTY.     (3d  Edition. )     By  the  same  Author. 
APRIL'S  LADY.     (3d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
LANDING  A  PRIZE.     (7th  Edition.)     By  Mrs  Edward  Kennard. 
THAT    PRETTY   LITTLE   HORSE-BREAKER.     (4th  Edition.) 

By  the  same  Author. 
A  HOMBURG  BEAUTY.     (3d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
MATRON  OR  MAID  ?     (4th  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
A  CRACK  COUNTY.     (6th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
A  REAL  GOOD  THING.     (8th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
STRAIGHT  AS  A  DIE.     (8th  Edition.)     By  the   same  Author. 
THE  GIRL  IN  THE  BROWN  HABIT.     (8th  Edition.)     By  the 

same  Author. 
OUR  FRIENDS  IN  THE  HUNTING-FIELD.  By  the  same  Author. 
KILLED  IN  THE  OPEN.     (9th  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
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INTERFERENCE.     (3d  Edition.)    By  B.  M.  Choker. 

TWO  MASTERS.     (3rd  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

MISS  KATE  ;  or,  Confessions  of  a  Caretaker.    (4th  Edit.)  By  "  Rita." 

SHEBA  ;  A  Study  of  Girlhood.     (4th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 

TOILERS  OE  BABYLON.     (2d  Edition.)     By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 

THE   DUCHESS   OF  ROSEMARY  LANE.     (2d    Edition.)     By 

the  same  Author. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  M.  FELIX.    By  the  same  Author. 
A  YOUNG  GIRL'S  LIFE.    (3d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
BASIL  AND  ANNETTE.     (3d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
THE  RIVAL  PRINCESS.    (3d  Edition.)    By  Justin  M'Carthy, 

M.P.,  and  Mrs  Campbell  Praed. 
THE  LADIES'  GALLERY.     (2d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Authors. 
A  WOMAN'S   FACE.     By  Florence  Warden,  Author  of  "  The 

House  on  the  Marsh,"  &c. 
A  WITCH  OF  THE  HILLS.     (3d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
VIOLET  VYVIAN,  M.F.H.     (3d  Edition.)     By  May  Crommelin 

and  J.  Moray  Brown. 
THE  FREAKS  OF  LADY  FORTUNE.    By  May  Crommelin. 
DAUGHTERS  OF  BELGRAVIA.    By  Mrs  Alexander  Fraser. 
SYBIL   ROSS'S   MARRIAGE  :   The  Romance  of  an  Inexperienced 

Girl.     (3d  Edition.)     By  F.  C  Philips  and  C.  J.  Wills. 
A  DAUGHTER'S  SACRIFICE.     (3d  Edition.)    By  F.  C.  Philips 

and  Percy  Fendall. 
MARGARET  BYNG.     By  the  same  Authors. 
THE  HEART  OF  JANE  WARNER.     By  Florence  Marryat. 
MY  SISTER  THE  ACTRESS.     By  the  same  Author. 
UNDER  THE  LILIES  AND  ROSES.     By  the  same  Author. 
KATE  VALLIANT.     By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs  Pender  Cudlip). 
MATED  WITH  A  CLOWN.     By  Lady  Constance  Howard. 
KEITH'S  WIFE.     By  Lady  Violet  Greville. 
THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  "EXCELSIOR."    By  Bret  Harte. 
SLAVES    OF    THE    SAWDUST.      (An  Original  Work.) 

By  Amye  Reade,  Author  of  "  Ruby,"  &c. 
NOT  EASILY  JEALOUS.    By  Iza  Dufeus  Hardy. 
ONLY  A  LOVE  STORY.     By  the  same  Author. 
POISONED  ARROWS.    By  Jean  Middlemass. 
THE    SAVAGE    QUEEN:     A  Romance  of  the  Natives  of  Van 

Dieman's  Land.     (3d  Edition.)     By  Hume  Nisbet. 
THE  BUSHRANGER'S  SWEETHEART.    An  Australian  Romance. 

(5th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
THE  M.F.H.'S  DAUGHTER.     By  Mrs  Robert  Jocelyn. 
THE  CRITON  HUNT  MYSTERY.    By  the  same  Author. 
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A    MAN'S    MAN.      By    John    Strange    Winter, 

Author  of  "  Booties'  Baby,"  &c.     (4th  Edition.) 
THAT  MRS  SMITH.  (2d  Edit.)  By  the  same  Author. 
THREE  GIRLS.     (3d  Edit.)     By  the  same  Author. 
MERE  LUCK.     (3d  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
LUMLEY  THE  PAINTER.    (3d  Edition.)     By  the 

same  Author. 
GOOD-BYE.     (7th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER.     (8th  Edition.)     By 

the  same  Author. 
FERRERS  COURT.  (6th  Edit.)  By  the  same  Author. 
BUTTONS.      (8th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
A  LITTLE  FOOL.    (10th  Edit.)    By  the  same  Author. 
MY  POOR  DICK.     (Illustrated  by  Maurice  Greif- 

fenhagen.)     (10th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
BOOTLES'  CHILDREN.    (Illustrated  by  J.  Bernard 

Partridge.)     (11th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
THE    CONFESSIONS    OF    A   PUBLISHER.    By 

the  same  Author. 
MIGNON'S    HUSBAND.     (14th   Edition.)     By   the 

same  Author. 
THAT  IMP.     (12th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
MIGNON'S  SECRET.     (17th  Edition.)     By  the  same 

Author. 
ON  MARCH.     (10th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
IN  QUARTERS.     (11th  Edit.)     By  the  same  Author. 
THE     GENTLEMAN     WHO     VANISHED.       (2d 

Edition.)    By  Fergus  Hume. 
THE  PICCADILLY  PUZZLE.    By  the  same  Author. 
THE  POWER  OF  AN  EYE.      By  Mrs  Frank  St 

Clair  Grimwood,    Author   of    "My  Three  Years  in 

Manipur." 
A  VERY  YOUNG  COUPLE.      By  B.  L.  Farjeon, 

Author  of  "Toilers  of  Babylon,"  &c. 
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THE    PERIL     OF     RICHARD     PARDON.      (2d 

Edition.)     By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 
A    STRANGE    ENCHANTMENT.     By    the    same 

Author. 
A  SILENT  TRAGEDY.     By  Mrs  J.   H.   Riddell, 

Author  of  "  George  Geith  of  Fen  Court,"  &c. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  NO.  13.    (2d  Edit.)    By  Helen 

Mathers,  Author  of  "  Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye,"  &c. 
WHAT  THE  GLASS  TOLD.     By  the  same  Author. 
A  STUDY  OF  A  WOMAN  ;  or,  Venus  Victrix.     By 

the  same  Author. 
MY  JO,  JOHN.    (2nd  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
T'OTHER  DEAR  CHARMER.    By  the  same  Author. 
TOM'S   WIFE.       By    Lady  Margaret    Majendie, 

Author  of  "  Fascination,"  "  Sisters-in-Law."  &c. 
THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DOOR  MAT.    By  Al- 
fred C.  Calmour,  Author  of  "The  Amber  Heart,"  &c. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  WOMAN'S  HEART.     By 

Mrs  Edward  Kennard. 
IN  A   GRASS  COUNTRY ;   a  Story  of  Love  and 

Sport.     By  Mrs  Lovett  Cameron.     (9th  Edition.) 
CITY     AND     SUBURBAN.       (2d    Edition.)     By 

Florence  Warden,   Author  of  "The  House  on  the 

Marsh  "  &c. 
GRAVE  LADY  JANE.     By  the  same  Author. 
A  SHOCK  TO  SOCIETY.     By  the  same  Author. 
THE    DOCTOR'S    SECRET.      (2d    Edition.)      By 

"Rita,"  Author  of  "Dame  Durden,"  "  Sheba,"  &c. 
THE  SEVENTH  DREAM.     By  the  same  Author. 
VANITY'S  DAUGHTER.    By  Hawley  Smart. 
A  CONQUERING  HEROINE.  By  Mrs  Hungerford, 

Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn,"  &c. 
A  MAD  PRANK.     By  the  same  Author. 
A  FRENCH  MARRIAGE.     By  F.  C.  Philips. 
FACING    THE    FOOTLIGHTS.       By    Florence 

Marryat. 
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PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

BELGRAVIA: 

A  LONDON    MAGAZINE. 

(ESTABLISHED  1866.) 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION :  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

Twelve  Months  (post  free),        .         .         .         .  .  12s. 

Do.       including  the  Summer  Number  and  Christmas 

Annual,       .  .....         Hs. 

Elegantly  Bound  Volumes  of  "  Belgravia,"  with  Gilt  Edges  (560  pages), 
Price  7s.  6d.  each.     Vol.  LXXXII.  is  now  ready. 
Cases  for  binding  Volumes,  2s.  each. 
(At  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls.) 
"'Belgravia'  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  entertaining  of  all  the  monthlies 
which  supply  their  readers  with  the  lighter  forms  of  literature.     Its  fiction  is  of  a 
high  order,  and  its  shorter  sketches  and  stories  are  little  gems  in  their  way,  with 
scarcely  a  dull  page  in  the  whole  of  them." — North  British  Daily  Mail. 

At  all  Newsagents',  Booksellers',  etc. 

BELGRAVIA  ANNUAL  (Illustrated). 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING-. 

Containing  Contributions  by  John  Strange  Winter,  Rita,   Edith 
Stewart  Dee  wry,  Helen  Hoppner  Coode,  and  other  Contributors. 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 
THE    EDITOR   OF    ' 
c/o  F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.,  14  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE    EDITOR    OF    "BELGRAVIA," 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

LONDON     SOCIETY. 

(ESTABLISHED  1862.) 
A    MONTHLY   MAGAZINE 

Of  Light  and  Amusing  Literature  by  the  most  popular  Authors  of  the  Day. 
TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION :  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

Twelve  Months  (post  free) 12s- 

Do.  including    the    Summer  Number   and    the 

Christmas  Number,        ....         14s. 
Handsomely  Bound    Volumes  of  "  London  Society"  with  a  Gilt  Edge 
(780  pages),  Price  10s.  6d.  each.      Vol.  LXIV.  is  now  ready. 
Cases  for  binding  Volumes,  2s.  each. 
(At  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls.) 
"Readers  who  like  to  be  amused  should  take  in  '  London  Society.'    .    .  'London 
Society  '  is  a  good  shilling's  worth."— Ladies'  Pictorial. 

"  This  attractive  magazine  is  remarkable  for  variety  of  subject  and  excellence  of 
its  light  literature."— Public  Opinion. 

At  all  Newsagents',  Booksellers',  etc. 

London  Society  Christmas  lumber. 
Price  One  Shilling.    (Illustrated.) 

Containing  Contributions  by  B.  M.  Crgker,  May  Crommelin,  Albany 
de  Fonblanque,  Florence  Marryat,  the  Author  of  "Miss  Molly." 
Also  other  Contributors. 
All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 

THE   EDITOR  OF   "LONDON  SOCIETY," 
c/o  F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.,  14  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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